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PREFATORY NOTE 


This essay was published originally in 1961 but it ts now 
issued in a revised and enlarged form. In the interim 
appreciable new evidences have emerged^ more parti- 
cntarly with reference to the Indus Civil bradon: its dls- 
tiibudon^ its dating, and the circumstances of its ending. 
Indian, Pakistani, British, French and American invcsti- 
garors have ail been busy upon these maitcrs; and since 
the problems arc those t>f one of the three pioneer 
civilizadons of the world. It may be hoped that the results 
are of some general interest. 

For new information 1 am indebted to the ArchaocH 
logical Survey of India under the Direccor-Gcneralsbip 
of Shri A. Ghosh, and the Pakistan Department of 
Archaeology under the Directorship of Dr F, A Khan. 
Certain of the unlversides, which arc now increasingly 
aedve in the archaeological field, have also assisted, and 
1 would extend my special gratitude to Professor Numl 
Hasan of the Muslim Lfniversity of Aligarh* and Pro¬ 
fessor H. D. Sankalia of the Deccan College, Pttona. 1 
would further add my thanks to M. jcan-Maite Casal, of 
the Commisdon dcs Pouillcs Arch^Iogiqucs (Paris), and 
to Dr George F. Dales of the Pennsylvania University 
Museum, both of whom have been 'wr>rking aenvely in 
the Indus Valley and bcy'ond. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Introductory 


Gvilization, in a mininmin sense of the terra, Is the art of 
living tn towns, with slj that the concUtion impties in 
tespea of social skills and discipline. An approach to this 
condition is represented by open villages not later than 
the 6fth miUennhun in the foot-hills of northern Iraq and 
by a snhstandal town at ^atal Hhyilk, near Konya In 
southern Turkey, not later dian 7000 bc. But, at the time 
of writing, the oldest known town dignified by defences 
- a stone w’aJl and tower and a rock-cut ditch - is Jericho 
which, on Carbon-14 datings, was a going concern early 
in the eighth millennium. Jericho occupied 10-1 a acres 
around a covetable spring in the arid Jordan valley, 
where settled inhabitants niight early find a need for the 
jealous guarding of thclt precious water-supply and 
their closely circumscribed economy. Future research 
will amplify the picture, but Jericho, carried back, as it 
now is, even beyond its Civic state to an underlying meso¬ 
lithic village, is likely to retain a high measure of 
significance in the story of social evolution. 

On a wider landscape, too, the hint offered by Jericho 
is reasonable enough. In the Old World the principal 
food-grains (except rice, not know^n much before 1700 
ac) and the principal herd-ammals subsist 01 subsisted in 
a wild state in Western Asia, between the tlimalayas and 



the Mediterranean, It is a curoUary that large-scale food- 
production was first practised in that region; and the first 
to^-m, with their ptiinary dependence upon food-pco» 
duetton^ arc the natural sequd. Tn other words, food- 
production and town-life began in Western Asia, and not 
later than the eighth millennium bc. (In this context 
the possibility of the independent invention of food- 
production at some later date or dates in America and 
indeed elsewhere is not considered.) 

I have used the word *town‘ for early Jericho, and do 
SO with deliberation. As the evidence stands, the site Itad 
a dosdy packed population within formidable defences, 
and an evolved administcation is implied. In common 
usage, however, 'dvilization* is held to imply certain 
quditics in excess of the attainment at present asciibablc 
to Jericho. More partied atly, it is held to include a 
systematic method of accounting, so that revenue and 
wages may be adequately legist ciad, and orderly'govern¬ 
ment ensured. Writings in some form or other, is on this 
view a presupposition. There is perhaps a tendency on 
the part of the modem mind to over-estimate the value of 
literacy; cettiin it is that the unsctibblcd brain Is capable 
of remarkable feats of retention and calculation. But let it 
go - the somewhat arbitrary addition of writing to the 
qualilicadons of citizenship makes at least an easy 
yardstick and may lend precision to our thinking. 

On this basis, civilization may still be claimed to have 
emerged first in Mesopotamia where, in the tatter half of 
die fourth millennium (Uruk Period), temple accounts 
were first kept in pictorial and other signs inscribed on 
clay tablets. In space and time it is alike proper that Meso¬ 
potamia remain our main rcfetenoc-point in any review 
of the birth of civilization south of the f-limilayas. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The Indus Civilization 
(c. 2500-1700 BC) 


The Beginnings 

Thcie^ beneath the I linialayas, arose the primary phase of 
evolved city-life, named from tivc bcation of its first- 
knovm and largest sites the Indus Valiev Civilization. Dis¬ 
coveries by Sir John Marshall and his colleagues after 
19a I gave to India something apprr)achmg an additional 
two thousand years of rich prehistory, and to^^e world 
the largest of its three most ancicnr civiliaations.'CurTcnt 
exploration both in India and in Pakistan is-ntt] adding 
materially to our understanding of tlw Gviliaation, and 
I propose in the following pages to integrate the new with 
the old without excessive particulirization. Ihc results 
w'ill be a somewhat modified and indeed extended view 
of the subject, coverir^ roughly the third and second 
millennia sc, with brief notes on the setpici in the tint 
tmllennimn. 

v^s to the immediate ancestry of the Indus Gvillzation 
there b indeed comparatively Utile (in 196O ^hai is new, 
although the old evidence has from time to time been 
flogged into a somewhat unreal semblance of life. The 
gcneial nai^e of that evidence is tolerably clear whilst 
its ^tails rmaln elusive; Briefly the position is this, 
s/ln the fourth and third millennia, the Iranian plateau, 
riven by sharp uplands and tumbling steeply to the flank¬ 
ing riverine plains of die Tigris-Euphtates and the Indus, 
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was the home of a multiTude of dispantc societies, cs- 
seatiaUv neolithic but vcfgtag graduaily upon a stoae^ 
bronze (or chalcoUihjc) technology. Fed by animal 
husbandry and a little agriculture, their villages were 
sudidcntly durable to develop into mounds or 
though some degree of nomac^m may be suspected as in 
similar communities loday^^v^ 

1*0 this widespread village^sodety it has been customary 
to trace the primary urban devdopment of Mesopotamia, 
There the 'Ultaid culture, on the eve of the mature Baby¬ 
lonian civilization, has been meed to likely origins to¬ 
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j Mahenjt^iUnl ocigiiimliy iiictudctl in utificut nutund or dtidd, up U 14 li hl|{l)» vhich 
kixkI bcaidc ■ ch«n>t)(i(ird pbn nr lny-otft qbkm^ limning blocM. Tbi^ tirw (he 

ncavannl iitten and hnu*et ibmi'i the Ulu fitHhihUt itU|W tshkh nnw ctti'wcia the citadel ami 
daminiLre the iltc. The itKruuul bcneatii ibc etiipa Ina imc yet been eeciiwed, hm the tbrarir that 
the Buddhitt ehcinc eniy oocer an Indue Vaiky rempk ir iuilikely tincc nculy sooo yean 
tnccrvcne 


waids the cast, possibly through Susa^ and its viresterlv 
extension has been asenbed, with a secure imprecisionf lo 
‘some sort of expansive force and intemai readjustment' 
affecting the irit^ communities of southern and central 
Persia. Basic differences between the Indus and Xicso- 
potamian dviJizatiom bar the possibility of any closely 
related oolonizatton of the former from the latter; and it 
the same time our knowledge of the Ganges and centtal 
Indian cultures is sudident to preclude an origin ^her 
east or south. Wc are left w'ith the Baluch or Iranian 
borderland as the immediate source of the Indus Civiliza- 
tion, a t any tare in its more ntaretial aspects, l-ess material 
but equally significant facets may reflect a somewhat 
different story. 







4 Phti uf ihc ffAittiUy eroded dnikl of * 
Mphenjo-ddu^ 
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Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 

^Fjist, however, something must be said of the shape and 
substance of the Indus Civiliiaiion itself. It is at pi^esent 
best known from its two largest cities, Muthcnjo-da ro (oe 
U/s. y, Jf Moenjo-daro) beside the rivei Indus in Sind, and Harappa, 

beside a former course of the tributary Ravi, nearly 400 
miles to the north-east in the Punjab. Bi>th eities were 
upwards of three miles in circuit, and both seem to has'e 
conformed with certain distinctive and evolved principles 
of urban planning. Mohenjo-daro was commanded by an 
arrihcitd mound, perhaps a citadel, up 10 50 ft high, which 
occupied a Ranking unit in a chessboard lay-out of oblong 
blocks (see below, p. iS), At Harappa, a corresponding 
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$, 6 Cky missiks, sucfi a?: ihc grtiup illiHtimtcd o|i^o«tc, futighJjf? btaiccd aikI wciplilil^ i^i ckss 
t^c\ fTU}r hare been pmiccicd by »lLn|rs- DtpoiiK cdT thc$c ^nd of bi;s^ dsry iriiiiilfi weighing 
II cKh hftJ becfi iBcmblcd u 'atnTnunition Atom* bcliind ibc brldit parapet betwKit twn 
towenitthe soulh-cait ct>«icj of the dudcL The ntaridih^j figure iljow^ wlitrc 

thcBe KCFC rriuiTiJ and mdjcaici ibc vise azu\ excellent pmervimi^fl nf the parapet jit thii point 


mtiiind has l>ecn jdctititied, and presumably overlooked a 
similar STreet-plan in that much'disturbed site. The mound 
at Mohenh>-daro was fortid^ by a haked-biick wall and 
solid to%'ets, of which the earliest in a group e^^caYated 
at the south’-castetn comer had had built-in timbedug. 
On the summit of the tnound the kmywn structures In¬ 
cluded a carefully constiuaed Irarh or tank, jacketed with 
hiiutnen; and, beside it on the steep verge of the citadel, 
a high brick podium or substructure which had carried 
a large ttitiber granary al>ove inteisccEing ventilation 
channels. Half-way up one end of the gramity was a 
loading-platform above a recess into wiiich the grain- 
wagons could be driven from the adjacent countryside. 
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^ At tin; inmh mini inuih ciwii the Cireit Ritii mm Mubfinju-diiro brick iteps with ibeir fimticr 
cccsiU let In biturfcn or isph«lt led dc^wci to Ac §^yT of the baih.^whkh, tmitiiiteci It; 

Afpb^ watdho nfcd fbnraterpTTiT^fioH the bath iiicLt. T^car the Kiiitb'Woi c^^mcran outlet kd 
to 1 hi^h cnthd-^tijltcd dntid, <rydi cat »cn^ the loadia^-hiT oT ihe indujiing th;!^ 

the bath m later cLue. Ai ibnwn in the fCcanfttlrietJnri^ Of^wte, we ram iihe mrlraiaA fhi* 

htih Aiul behind three nl fhetn •me fOomi, in qnc of whidt a largrc douhlcdlned wdl, 
pmuttMbl^ the vonree fr^T the bmh 


»'^ikc the south-e 23 tcrn lower, the podium had been in¬ 
advisedly reinforced by timbers which had dcx:ajed 
anciently and had been partially replaced by brick patches^ 

Nevertheless, the tall solid structure, necessarily accessible 
and marginal by right of its primary function, must have 
consttetited also a substantial strcmg-p^ini in the diadct's 
defences. 

Amongst other buildings on the mound were two 
pillared halls, a secies of cdls and batlts (presumably for 
ri cua 1 purposes) beside the G rear Bat h, and a long buitdi ng Uls, ,r-y 

(230x78 ft) which was identified by its excavator as *the 
residence of a very high offtcial, possibly the high priest 
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t a An ffcorutmeclon o£ 

Sugicft 1 und II of tfee gtmrmtf Ofi tht 
Mrthcojo^to dt«dci| 


hiit^f, or perhaps a ^llcgc of priests*. One gitcss as as 
gooias another, but certainly rhis was no ordinary house. 
Much 'work reinains to be done by future excavators, but 
enough has been cleared to show that the dtadd was both 
^nda secular head^uaners; wii ptoiotypc 
of J he ritual Utnks of medieval and Tnodern India, halls 
of assembly, and the State Granary which, in the 
economics ofjjbose rimes, may be ccjuatcd with a modem 
Sntc BankVTltc genera] indjeation of combined kingly 
and priestly rule &s the habit of the third miUeunium. 

^ 4 » Bdow the citadel the town stretched in orderly array 

to the Indus, which Itas moved some rwo miles eastward. 
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il "nicHr^rvryiiiMohciijo 
cbnv wan ivrl « high 

podium vlth vcntiktidft pai- 
stigci* MTid oligmjilljf <M* 
of bli;^^ of 

bdctwufk vhh « <^4-00$$ 
Uj^Qut i*t U *irm 

Utct cnljifKcd wid |>artiiiJy 
Tcbvik, witbji bdckiturhrjuj- 
ing 10 the Mppet pim 



in more recent times. A branch of the river may anciently 
have traversed the to^m itself. But for the most pan the 
urban lay-out showed, from the earliest period yet 
identified, a remarkable regularity jeonstitutingindeed the 
oldest example yet known of systetuadc town-planning. 

Vlfftoad streets from south to,north,were crossed by others I/li. /rf, 

at nght-anglcs, and the blocks thus formed (seven have 
been tdcntihed and others presumed, each some 400 X 
aoo yds) were subdivided by lanes parallel or at right* 
angles to the arteftal streets. Ilic hou^s, often substantial 
and sometimes of appreciable size, consisted typically of 
rooms cound a couityard and contained stairs to a former 









1 i The ntx)4 on the«toepnftirse ftf thediailtl m Mobctiio-daft) and «tbe wciicm end 
of ii* nonh *ide ims e fcccwed tinluading b*y. The hguru tmuLlng; ihe uji with e rape 
indiculc thepft:«rtt liac of rhc wnMcurc; ibeother hKUre [top ItftJ a CMOching in the apentngof 
ofl* of the tentiklion dnon. Originally tfaerr ttm e reinforemK inrerliee of timber end the holee 
etui gfoovee left efict the dewy of the l indt rqiuic bwitu »re elcwily vaihk 


I/lf, ri, f9 flat roof oi upper storey, a bathroom, sometimes a wdl, 

Wi. JO, 21 and occasionally a privy on the ground or upper door, 

similar to privies found lo Mesopotamia (for example, in 
the Akkadian palace at Tell ^Vsmar). 'ITiroughout, the 
lib. 22, 2 } streets and buildings arc marked by tlic brick drains 
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11 Thif Tccisn&tnuitiQin ibc gTimAfy af Mohcfilo-daiTn b ck>id^y twed upcrfi tbe atchA^Ji^tiul 
cvidcfK:^ aj mt be teca ihe jneiRiiiu illuiintcd ufvfx»l:tr. The m of the nrpe ttill 

tn be icett (i//. wtf timJIaT lu the ioy mwts. ffmiiLJ at jif). The mcini 

by which the iheavet wetc hauled up Into the ^nary » ctntfectufii^ there il doubt thii 
thw wfli the rncthodi i™d 


which afc chafjurtcnstic of the Qvili^aiion, both at t/Is, 2$ 
Mohenjo^dato and elsewhere, and, with their trim 
inspcciion-holcfi, arc the most elaborate of their kind 
in ancient Asia. In its prime, the whole dty bespeaks 
tn^dlc-cllss prosperity with zealous municipal controls. 
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] 4-16 Th^ Kiw-pIfiiJi 
ihovciitw^^pKftaftbc nctdiJcniiAl quirter; 
tii« li ibc ^HK Arci^ imckcd 00 lii #>vcr- 
sU ouiJinE; plmn bciov k^i Bcbiw ■ 
typical fsftrrrrtv kne In *DK Afnt' 






















ij-ip The bflvic Uj-THii of die 
^uirter ^ .\EuhcnjiH 
diiro 11^ thit iti 1 giitiiroci, Mdh 
iircieM were shout 4} ft wide with 
lurnjw knefi, h shoTc. cfivlding 
the htwes. A fcatuie uf ihe hmisct 
wiA Their wi-niJawt» -^uter walk; 
the opened on to the narrow 
Unet nuher than nn vo ihc mam 
itivetSi Al s late perind ovetn iir 
Idim were oceuioniilly huUt imide 
the rowru A typical cumpic li 
illimttiitrd nKhi' Wctli aic common 
at aLI pedock. They ate nritcd fot 
Uu: fine brickwork, a* in the 
example below right 














The Jii| 5 h quntiry cjf lanliiry iirrangrmcfm at sMahef^it5^3iio cowltJ. c«vicd ifi 

nuuij pim f»f the wfjtld lodiy. Thty ceflcct <kcciit (Ufliidafdt living cpupkd wh attobvJoualy 
mlniu tnunir.ipd lupcrrlfitui. Housn iK^inctmtn had ■ pi^vy on the ground Ur uppff floor 
euiinKced u'itli tlw AtuttiknE dnioft BJid vaicr^hufc* which tn rheir mm gave ow io the main 
fctivn^F Brick drum iut chscajcretaric of the Indus V^alicyOtiiuoitkm, both at Mohen}o-<laroaiid 
dbewbrn. They art ckborabcly dciJgncd cvtrt to iJk extent uf trim hupeedou holci 







i4r cmic^LH bikcd triiMiglc* 

(*v(jtivc otkeA*} above were probably uied 
for toUct purpw=« uxt have been founx| 
ffequeindjr In ilpUm. frhcjr arc charKtcriitk 
of othcf Indui V'alJiry ClvUkatiun iitea, 

Kot D^jUnil Akmgirpiii. I/L ^.y, tjgfar> Kbowi 
mM ilnbi^ liflth %^|^4ee*EaieSp In i 

namiv Im virh a riithK-iagkd mm it In 

gjid 



Temples have not been deady idcnnliexl^ tmi further 
c^^ami nation %'nuld probably reveal two or three in the 
areas already excavated: notably, the so-called ^Ht>usc Ar 
U) the ‘HR Area', w'hcrc a small but substantial oblong ///. 

structure is approached Ity an outer gateway and two 
symmetrlcaily dispensed staizs parallel v^-irh the frontage, 
and has yielded fragments of two stone sculptures. Else* 
whcce in the same Area (in B t tegiincntcd block of 
cdb has been regarded varit^ly as a priests' with 

an adjacent temple and as a potioc-stationj Once again, 
much further cxcavarion and more analytical recording ore 
alike necessary. Shops, Including one with door-sockets 
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f 7 A TypiPii coviictd dnin cwifilAg the 
of n iitect oo ihe ditdel M .%Jckhcnh>4ii^ 
tighL^ bt Mtt tccoD^tzuctlon oi 

in the ‘HU AttiV The doorway EeaEii mm *n 
emrancc-rwrn with ■ tiny potter* p thttnifjh 
thii lk» i1^ cwiny^rdf the hm^^ebold iXKimi 
opuiiog btp Tbk hoittc i* in the c^tictne nOnh- 
euc OJtnct of the p^n, W, i4 
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for l^Lfgc jais, can be recognized along the main streets; 
the private wells arc supplemented l>y public wcUs, 
accessible from the streets and lanes; and here and 
there are small ‘sentry boxes’ for the civic watchmen. 
Construction is normally of baked brick In'English bond’, 
unbaked brick being conAned almost exclusively to die 
internal platforms with which the builders strove to keep 
the foots above rising tiood-lcvels. Most of the brickwork 
wo^mginalty covered with mud-plastcrk 
Vf^mppl was plundered more than a Ccntuiy ago by 
railway'^ngioeers, but the general outline of the citadel 
has been recovered, with a few fragments of the street* 
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ifi The cTOicil bolli^v^ 
tunk into the floor of thii 
loom maj hire been dyeing; 
wt, hot -MTe urmrc proh^ 
iiHy lu^dejii for )m kt A Uuip 
Of pvb^t! The 

fooiti b put of A br^ge build¬ 
ing; it Jmoured h 

■ad Uting ijuAttcn wecc pftH 
vided uaur^ a c^uftyhrd 



plan. Tile fortiiicadDii of the citadel mound consisted of //fir. jo^ // 
a nmd'bnck tampatr tapering upwards from a 4&-ft 
basc> with a aimilatt;^ tapering cxtemal revetment of 
baked brick. In the 500 yds wbidi iiuerveacd between the 
mound and the river w'crc bomck-tike blocks of work¬ 
men's quarters, serried lines of circular brick floors for-^ 
mctly with central wooden mortars for pounding giatn, 
and two rows of ventilated granaries, twelve in all, mar- Ui. ji 

shallcd on a podium. The to^ floorspacc of the gtanaries 
was something over 9000 square feet^ approKimating 
ctoselp to that of the Mohciijo-daio granary before 
enlargement. The whole lay-out, in the shadow of the 
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The cTtadcl tf 

|i3undcTcd for !?■ fexkfc* fbf oic 
in TtiiKlcffl MCtkiiti 

bta enough of lit phnx cmulni 
to ihow the dikh 
of mud boefc revetted with 
hplcutl htick. To the txmh urc 
ibe gnriJiTk^ rremutritisjeil M 
Hi. Within the di&ikl tio 
rece^ucablu huUdini;* have tuT- 
vf¥ed 


citadel, su(5gests dose aditiioistiativt control of the 
municipal food-stocks TvUhin convenient pruaimity to 
the river-highway. To the soutlt of tlw dudd was an 
eatenaivx cemetery of which mote will Ik said. 

At the time of writing (11961), the principal Indus sire 
///r. under excavation (by B. B. Lai and B. K., lltapar) is that 
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if The fian^tnoafi of ihe mjidel 
iTKitiltd «t Htnppa cimkkiifttid of m rtv t itt i i 
iDUcl4ukk nnipun vrhidi wu bit^lt on i 
bue 4Q ft widiL Fcom ilik boK h. tfl|MrKt 
npvnrfl. The fcmmcnTi of hftked bnek, 
ibDuri wm'k ^ ct knt c^ti ficfkHAi. (lU. 

Bclildil the lonlltcittafl a high mod 
pbtforQ} onied the buildlirt|^ of the 
rmcrim u tibovn in ibe mtUm (M. jr 
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yx; jj Thii urtncnncriijc tif the *t 

Hdnppj thetn rangnJ trt wn of nn, vpiiJi 4 ^^idc 

£i!^iraE The lrLiFin4r|ji.f holt* wft tfintilitkin (hm. 

W, iR » t^KmtuctkM of ilic citMkl «cii from the north, 
tbowjng fho ftiirunn cm fJae righl, Seit^Tcn the 
the dhukt 9K the wortnra*' ipmtctv 
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K^bangan, ovcilocfktng the dry v^iey of thcTiver 
Gh#ggar(fbtmef Sarasvaeij !□ thedistdetof Ganganagflr, 
Rajasthan, too tnik® south-east of HatappS. Tlic visible 
vestiges comprise tut-o mounds.^i a smaller towards the 
west and a larger towards the east. The fotmet has at its 
base a pre-Harappan culture (see p. ji), which merges into 
the sdljscqucflt I ktappan remains, Thcae include a mud- 
®r accumulation nf platforms, concained 
within in fiblong frame of mud-hnek wallin g anticd. with 
rectangular bastions; there was apparently an cnttaocc 
with some baked brickwork on the souchcni side. 3uf* 
viving ^mples show that ctctcmally the mud-brick con¬ 
struction was sfnoorhcd to a hatter^ t^e with a coating 
of mud plaster. 

Tile purpose of this towered walling cm scarcely have 
been other titan defensive or, if itself purely formal, 
derived from a military prototype. A suggestion that it 
may have been designed to protect a titual mound from 
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river-floods is niled om by the cojiteriftl uscd> (To defy a 
flood with mud brick would be like defying it with 
porridge I) No, the western mound of Kalibangan was a 
true eitadeJ or the simulacruin of a true citadek utilizing 
a pre-existing mound as u convenient basis and matching 
the walled mounds on the western flanks of Harappa and 
Mohcnjo-daio. 

Hie eastern and lower mound of Kalibangan shows the 
Hatappan culture from the outset. It is an unfortified 
town of modest size with street-plan of the grid type 
oriented approximately on the cardinal points. Orurtyard 
houses of baked and mud brick are associated with drains 
of baked brick and the normal Harappan equipment, in 
five successive stages. Towards the south-west of the tw'o 
mounds a cemetety has been identified, with typical 
Hatappah burials * nosth-south, head to the north, and 
with abundant grave-pottery. In one way and anoritcr, it 
would appear that on lesser as on major Indus sites some¬ 
thing approaching a standard urban layout is. gradually 
emergingr citadel, lower town, and inhutttation-ccmctciy 
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adjacent lo the dradtsl. Naturally^ vofiatioas may also be 
expected, panicuJafly on small sires. 

A smaller Harappan town has Iseen partially excavat«l 
at Chanhu-dam, some 8o miles soutli of JVlohcnjodafo. It 
apparently lacks the dradel of the larger cities but ocher- 
wise Cf)iiforin$ to type in the use r^f draius, baked-bfjck 
houses aod mud-brick platforms built in the recurrenr 
endeavour to surmount the rising ilood-levdL Another 
small town, at la>rhal on the sea-plain of Karhiiw^ 450 
miles soutli-cast of Mohcnjfj-daro, ptesents more indi¬ 
vidual features. The site, or at least a part of it which is 
now recognized as an *acropolis\ was raised and bolstered 
with mud brick and mud, but there was also a Tower 
town^. Mud brick was used, as at KaLibangan, with baked 
bdek in the main struemte of the houses, though baths, W.f. 96 
drains, wells and, of course, kilns were throughout of 
baked brick and of normal Indus ty'pe. A substniauie 
on the *acropoIis\ with criss-cross ducts between a series 
of mud-brick blocks, each tz ft stjuarc, is pcobablv the 
basis of a granary similar in principle to that of Mohenjo- 
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daro. It had been acddentally burnt, and baked sealings, 
presumably from bales stored at one time in the overlying 
bam, had fallen into the ducts. Near by, on a flank of the 
mound, a remarkable oblong enclosure 710 ft long and 
lU, jS about izo ft u^de, with sides revetted in baked brick, has 

been identibed as a dock for shipping. Further reference 
will be made to Lothal at a later stage. 

These examples will serve to illustrate the general 
character of the Indus towns. Thek surviving architecture 
is plain in the extreme, but the possibility or even hkeli' 
hood of dabotation in timber, which has nowhere sur¬ 
vived above the former ground-level, will present itself 
to anyone famtl iar with the rich Todian tfadirkm in this 
matctiaO„„.-^ 

Inhabitants t Arts and Crafts 

No 'royal tomb* has yet been identified in the Indus 
Gvilization, an omission which is no dtsubt due to suc¬ 
cessive coverings of alluvium and to the incompleteness 







of aichflcologicft] investigation. But at Harappa a grave- 
raxd manifestly of ordinary citizens has been partially 
exposed to the south of the ciiadct, and some sixty 
skeletons Itave been recovered Bcotn It. They were noji' 
inally extended with the head towards the norths and each 
a'us accompanied by an 3xx:tage of fifteen ot nventy pots 
representing the mature Indus cuintre. One of the g:mves 
had been revetted, on an oblong plan, with mud brick. 
In another, the body had been enclosed in a coliin of 
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which rhc sidc-w^s had been of local rosewood (a 
scented dniber) and the lid of deodar or cedar, doubdess 
doated down ttom the hills* 

llie anthropologists who have described rhese slceletons ^ 
adinn that, so far as the evidence goes, the populadon of 
the Indus valley would appear to have reinaincd more or ' 
less subtc in character from Harappan times to the present ^ 

flay. In other words, the invasions of these regions which 
have certainly occurred at intervals throughout the last 
four thousand years iruist have been of similar human 
types or at any rate on too small a scale to bring al«mt 
marked changes in physical chaiucteis. A long-head^ 
fdolidiocephalic) type predominates, generally com- 
paraiile with the 'Proto-Australoid’, ’Caucask’ or ‘Ear- j 
aftican’ of earlier tt'dters; others, of slighter btuld, recall 
the conventional 'Medttettancan/ ‘Indo-European’ or 
'Caspian' types of the anthropometric jargon. In height, 
the adults tended to range from'; ft j ins to s it 8-9 ins; 
and, what is of greater inttfcst, the age at death fell mostly 
between ti^cnty and forty, wdih a bias towards thirty, !n 
view of the faa that adults only ate included in this cal¬ 
culation, rhc expectation of life tn the Indus Civiliaatitm, 
for all its fine houses and its drains, was low indeed. 

More recently, at Lothsl a number of burials (sc^’catecn 
graves are mentinned) have been discovered high up on 
the north-western fringe of rhc site, belonging appatcnily 
to a Jaie phase of the Indus Civilkaiion, As at Harappi, 
most of the skeletons wereoriemed north-south, wdth the 
head towards the north, and the graves were occasionally 
lined with mud bricks, ITitet cJ the graves enclosed a * 
double burial, possibly that of a man and a woman, though 
whether die Hindu custttm of wjdow'-sacrifice is iodicated 
it is too early to say. The skulls which have been examined 
are refitted to be on the average round-headed (biachy- 
cephalic^ tir at least mesoccphalic, unlike the average at 
Harappa, hut conforming with the average of the prescni 
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uihabti^ts of Gujaiit. Once more, a notable measure 
continuin' is suggi^tcd. No analysis of the skuJis ftorti the 
Kalihangan cemetery is yet avaUabk. 

Amongst the eejuipment of the Indus ciiiacns, priotity 
must be given to their famtius seals, genciaUy of steatite, 
which arc ilistinaive in kind and unique in qualitj'. The 
oormaj seal was square with sides &om jf to ij- ins and 
with a petforated l^ss at the back for handling and sus- 
penstoni Exceptionally the seal Is round, with or without 
a boss, and there arc a few cylinder seals reminiscent of 
those of Mesopotamia; but the essential individuality of 
the Indus seals is emphasised by contrast with more or 
less remote analogies, mostly circular with a pierced boss, 
found in southern Mesopotamia and on islands (Foilaka 
and Bahrein) in the Persian Gulf and representing a 
nottij-wcsicily extension of Indus influence transmuted 
by the alien commercial world of those regions, 

CarN'cd on the Indus seals with a small dilscl and a drill 
ate intaglio designs (/.r. engraved with a sunk patteni, so 
that the impression appears in relief) which may often be 
claimed as small mastecpiecesi 'fhey include a wide range 
of animats which must dearly have been at that time 
familiar denizens of the Indus valley: elephant, tiger, 
rhinoceros, antelope, crocodile or ghartali Above all, the 
aebu or humped bull is majcsttcally tendered, with a 
monumental strcngdi out of all proportion to the small 
held available^ Tlie commonest type is that of an rrxdike 
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beast scemingtf witli a. single hom and nicknamed there¬ 
fore the ‘unicorn’ * it may be suspected that two boms arc W, 44 

in &ct mretided, one befaind (he other, bur it has been 
recalled that Kicstas and Adstotic ascribed the 
umcom to India. In front of the ‘unicorn' is invariahly a 
strange ob]^t on a, short post, commonly if grotesquely 
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named a ‘smndard’t bur possibly reprcscming a decorative 
niangcr, or e^'en an mcensc-burnct, Oimposire grotesque 
animals also rjccur^ one has the face of a man, the rnioh 
and tusks of an elephant, the horns of a bull, the forepart 
of a tam, aitd ilic hbidquarters of a tiger w'tih erect tail 
armed with claws. Sometimes human forms arc included, 
though the inferiority of their rendering recalls a similar 
disparity benveen the human and animal figures of the 
palaeolithic cave-art of western liurope. Three examples 
Bom MohcnjoHlaro have a special Interest in that they 
appear to represent a pivjtorypc of the great god Siva of 
the later Hindu religion. 

•Most of the seals lieat also a short inscription in a 
pictogiaphie script which, in spite of brave attempts, has 
not yet been interpreted*The pictogiaphs ate as diifcreni 
from those of Mesopotamia and Egypt as arc tliesc Bom 
each other It is an interesting phcnomcimn that, wdthtn 
a short range of time and space, three great civiliaatlons 
produced three urccrly divergent systems of iiotaiioa. 
The possible slgnihcance tif this Bet will be c^msidered 
later, 

*rhc full function of these seals - more than i aoo of 
them have been found ai MoKcnjo-daro alone — remains 
uncertain until their inscripiions arc understood. Tlicy 
were used (as at Lothal, see above) to stamp clay sealings 
on bales and other commodities,^ and u is.likely therefore 
that, in part at any rate, they represent personal names. 
The scarcity of duplicate inscriptions is a diiliculty, but at 
least seems to rule out a religious or dcscrlptis^ connota¬ 
tion, The [joss or handle pierced for a cotd implies diac 
the seals were normally carried by their ow’iiers; and a fait 
measure ui literacy in the Indus popaiktidn is to be 
inferred also from the iccurtcnce of the script as graiflri 
on pots or parshetds. 

Of/lndus Stone sculpture, only eleven more or less 
fragmentary examples from Mohenio-dato and two doubt' 
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ful (possibly later) torsos from llarappa ate at present 1/h. 4;, 4S 
known. All arc of small sbse; save for two antics, of 
■which one was a composite tam-elcphani, they tq^resent 
men or gods, four or five of them m squatting aitthidc. m.4i 

Tlic heads ate charaactiKcd by an octteme disharmony of 
the face in relation to the low receding fotehead, Uis, 0, je 

narrow bm not Mongoloid ej'cs, and by the gathering of 
the hair in a *bun^ at the back* A beard is worn, bm the UU, jj 
upper lip r$ shaven, and the eyes arc (or were) inlaid with 
shell; in these respeins there is a resemblance with apptPJu* 
tnately contemporary heads from Mesopotamia and 
eastern Syria at Tcil Asmat and Mari), but othertvisc 
the owl-like stare of the ^fcsopota^1ian type is widely 
dilTcrcnt from the more contemplative aspect of the Indus 
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£iccs.|TIicre is todeed nothing signiftcantly in common 
between the sculptures of the two regions. In bronze only 
fl few minor works have surrived^ notubly^ a life-like 
Sgurtne of a bufi^ o with swcpt.^ack horns, and a statuette 
of a pert and provocative duiang-girl, naked excep t . 

an abundance of aimLet^Oflmali tctraco^s/ffi^i^^^i 
great abundance, indudmg countiesoxen iiid buffaloes, 
somedincs rendered with force ind expressivdiess but 
more often merely pedestrian trade-goods. Human tern- 
cotta itgu^es nonnally represent womert weafing only 
abundant jewellery and, stimedracs, bizarre ‘pannier' 
head-dresses. There are ako occasktRal comic figures of 
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a huimn or animal chmctet] and toy catts wUK loUd 
wheels, usuftUy of Tcmcotta but tardy of ctipper or 
broiuce, are common enough. Of all these products, 2 
majority were probably (oys, but some of them — female 
figures and perhaps bulls - may be thought to have been 
votive. It may be obsen'ed that bulls are rcprcscnccd but 
not cows, hens but not cocks; evUlcfldy the dnnight-bull 
and the cgg-pioductng hen enjoyed a proper precedence, 
as did the motb^ or tfipthcr->^gCKldess emblem of futility) 
Imponant contzasts between the Indus and the Meso¬ 
potamian cultures have already been noted, but none is 
more striking than that exhibited by the tool-types of the 
ftwo‘'^%^t^^i5^^J1lTOughc^ut the Indus Qviiutatioa the 
/common domestic implcmeni was a parallel-sided chert 
blade struck trom a prepared cote, mote often than not 
without retouch. The cotes themsdves often show 2 high 
polish Ctom their secondary use as bumishets. Stone 
mace-heads also occur, though examples of copper or 











hionzc were nof imkuowiit. Coppcf’'bfoft2c impleinents 
mclude spears, knlv^* short ^swords, urtowheads, 
anH ttsh'fiooks. The spearheads are tanged and cihnot 
clearly be distinguished from knives, though knives are 
sometimes diffeitmiaicd from spears by a slighdy sinuous 
rccurt^cd point, a peculiarity hardly ever found ootside 
the Indus Gvilization^ ITic tliinness of dl these bjadci is 
remarkable, and seems to demand some special stiffening 
by being set well, back between the split ends of the shaft 
or handleynic axes arc Bat, without shaft-hole, and were 
presumably hafted in a split and bound handle. Some of 
them are long and narrow, with n^ly parallel sides; 
others are short and relatively wide, with boldly expanded 
cdgc-IThc obstinate retention ol this primitive type long 
after the shaft-hole had been developed in western .Asia 
(as early as the 'Ubiid period lieforc jooo bC in Mes(> 
pntamia) is the more tcmaikable in that examples of this 
superior method of hafring did on rare ocrasions reach 
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the Indus/ Copper seems never whole-heartedly to have 
occupied the genius of the Indus ciaftsmcn; as a rdadvcly 
costly import, it was used with economy, although, in 
addidon to implcmcjats. bowls, cups and dishes were 
sometimes made of th e materia. The ore may have been 
obtained overland from Eajasthan or ftom Afghanistan, 
but supplementary imports by sea may be suspected, 
and tuL was almost certainly introduced in thb 
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7 Clinlike these uttle products, heads do show' a few clear 
links with the West and help thus to mitigate the isotation 
of tbe Indus culture. Circular 1>cad5 of gold with a pro¬ 
minent axraJ tube occur at Mohenjo-daro, in Mcsopotanm 
about JZ40O-2J00 BC, and in Troy ti G about a^oo BC, 
whilst &ience copies from the Indus are likely to be 
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hotnc-madc. Agaio^ ’segmented’ faience beads aie numer¬ 
ous in the Indus and occur between, jooo and noo bc in 
nojihctn Syria» Crete and Egypt^ Etched camclian beads 
arc identical at Mohenjo-aato, Chanhu-duio, and In 
Mesopotamia at Ur, Kish and Tell Asraar {about i^oo 
ac). Other types are more local, but they indude a dis¬ 
tinctive trefoil decoration (perhaps of astral significance^ 
which is found also on one of die Mohenjo-daio sculptures 
and a stone base atid on stone, potticiy and woodwork in 
Mesopotamia, Crete and Egypt lx tween ajeo and i joo 
fic. Tile Indus Gvilization provides a dear - though not 
ihc only - iosmicc of an interchange of tirnamcnts 
and charms (or their forms) combined with a basic 
^imologicai Independence. 

''fXastly, the pottery. Most of the Indus pots arc wheel- 
ra^ed and arc of pinkish m'acc with a bright red slip, 
though a huif background is not uncuinmon. Decoration, 
normally in black, consists either of plain hocizonral lines 
of varying thickness, or rif more pictorial motifs; not¬ 
ably, intersecting cicclcsv scale-patterns, chequers, pipai 
leaves, rtiseites, lattice-work, crtiss-hatcbing, and oc¬ 
casional peacocks and fish, [ luman figutes arc very rare 
and are relatively etude. Shapes include 'dish on stand' 
or fmit-di&h (an Asian ttqx widespread in time and space), 
small vessels bearing a knobbed decoration, large slender- 
footed bowls or coni ainerijCylmdricaJ perfi>iatcd strainceSt 
and cicam-crilourcd goblets with pointed foot. The last 
arc sometimes stomped with lettering, presumably the 
potter's name, and are confined to the late period^in the 
Indus valley itself; the more southerly extensions of the 
Gvilization in Koihiaw'Sd (or Saumhtza) do not seem to 
have used the type, and on the other hand it is absent 
from pre- or non-Indus settlements m the Indus and 
neighbouring regions. 

The general impression given by the Indus pottery is 
that of dfidetif mass-producHun. 
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The cirampbi ibow a peacixk on the tait and 
« with witeii hrata on the 
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Pre>lndus Cultures 

For ihe macciial ancesny of the Indus Civilkation a 
systematic search is still ncccssaty and would not indeed 
1 ^ difEcult to organize. Thus the high mound of Dabai 
Kot in the Zhob v^ey of northem Baluchistan ershibhs in 
its sides the Indus Culture btacketed above and bdow by 
other cultures^ and would amply reward a single season’s 
excavation caixied out with skill and purpose. Or the 
considerable Indus site of Judeirjo-daro recently noted 
on the plain i 8 miles north of Jacobabad in Sind, with its 
supc^ial him of a relatively cady date, would doubtless 
provide a new and valuable introductory phase to out 
problem. AVlcanwhile, four sites may be singed out as of 
special interest in this context. 

llic first is^mri, too miles ^uth of Moltenja'<Iaro in 
Sind. There, over an area of some ao acres, are mounds 
focmedy continuous but long divided and eroded by 
floods ficom the adjacent Indus, Tlie importance of the site 
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as codtamidg a tJafappan (Isdjus Valley) cultim super¬ 
imposed upon an earlier, so*<^ed -Aimi', culmie ^'as 
recognized in 1929 and led 10 incensive excavation by 
J.-M, Casa] in 19^9-61. Both cultures were QialcnUchic; 
fragments of copper or bronze were presem &om the out¬ 
set and slightly increased in quantity as time went by, but 
either metal was never abundant or tt has largely perishod- 
Blades and cores of chen continued in use throughout. 

The ^Acirr culture fell into foi^ phases (A-D), of 
which the two later were marked by mud-brick siructuies 
consisdi^ of numerous small, doorless coropamoents, 
presuniafaly intended merely as basements. Hie pottery 
was at Srst largely hand-made, but the use of the wheel 
increased as the culture developed. The better and more 
characteristic wares are of buff, cream or pink colour, 
usually with a plain band of reddish brown at the neck 
and with a geomettic design in black or chocolate giving 
a polychromatic effect to the whole. The patterns, painted 
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apparently include paQc]& of chc*jutr-wnrk or 

hateking, clievrons* lorenges and sigTags or ^sigmas’. 
Only at the end of rhe period do animal forms appear, 
but the$c occasionally have a schematic liveliness, as In 
a scene of caprids with a dog or urolf. More usually a 
stylized boll sulfices, conuno^y painted in bro^m on a 
yellourisb sutiace. 

In nosignibcant respect does this' Amri* pottery antici¬ 
pate that of the Indus Civilization, but ctjtially there is no 
hint that it long preceded it. Its distribution lies primarily 
between the Indus dver and tlic southern Baluch hills, but 
it is related to that uf variant cultures in the hills ihcm^ 
selves, between (^ettaand the sea. At the end of the phase 
there is a slight intrusion of forms associated with the 
Harappan culture, Tliis Harappan admixture becomes 
more noticeable in the succeeding ‘Intermediate' phase, 
and coincides with a shrinkage in the area of occupation 
and evidences of general decline. The inference is that the 
Maiappans were spreading into the region and building 
rival toums of their own; as at Oianhu-daro, less than 
JO miles eastward across the Indus, 

At the same time a number of sherds show animal- 
representations similar to those of the Kulli culture of 
southetn Baluchistan. This culture was partly contem- 
porarv' with Jlarappa and Mohenjo-daro (for csamplc at 
Nmdowari, north of Bela), and o^ers another useful link 
amongst the miseellanenus industries of this complex age. 

The decline of Amrj continued duoughout its main 
Maiappan period and its succeeding ‘Jhukar' and 
*Jhangar* periods which will be referred tf* later (p. 84). 

a wht^lc, tilt story of Amri prepares us for evidence 
whidi » now emerging from other sites. The famous 
Indus Valley Civilization was not an immediately omni¬ 
vorous phenomenon, in the the Valley itself or elsewhere. 
In terms of chronology, the appearance and duraripn of 
a minor town of the Indus complex may well have little 
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beating upon rhe appearance and duiarion of Mohenjo- 
darn or f-lomppi. DUTcrtJitia] detnerm sur\'iving tt> the 
present day o0er a warning; vilJage-industries not infre¬ 
quently Unger on in the free of centxaj mass-prftducdon. 

Certainly C^bon-14 dates from sites such as tj>thal or 
KLaliban^ may fail signlHcanily to ddinc the tcmiinal 
dates of the Gvilfration in its metropolitan manifrstaitotts. 

The second of the four selected sites is Harappa itself. 

There in 1946 slight traces of a pre-Endus culture were 
found beneath the citadcl-tlefenccs? which here marked 
the arrival of the Indus Civilbcacion. Tltese traces are re¬ 
stricted to potsherds of a line dark purpfe-red ware i/A /g 

decoratedf panfculatly round the run, with catctuJly ruled 
horizontal black banifr. This ware recalls other non-Indus 
wares at Kor Dijt and Kalibangan {see pp. 1 Sand 60) and 
in northern Baluchistan, but has no dose aliinity with 
those of the tmture Indus Ovilizatinn. 
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‘The third site is the tBpst striking of the four. At Koi 
Aj miles tiotTh-east of Mohcnjo-<k(o^ explorition by 
F, A, Klian bis rev’taJed a fortillL'il vitlage — or small tttwtt 
^'ith a foitihcd dtadcJ - beneathznopen Indus settlement, 
The site shrjTpcd sixteen layers of oceupation of which the 
last three were [ypicaJ of the Indus OV iligatin n, the fourth 
was ‘mixed', and the remainder rep resented an antecedent 
culture that has been called specifically *Kot Dijiiui*. Based 
on a ‘balf lifc^ of j7jo years, the Carbon-14 dating for a 
late Kot Dijian sttatuin f4A ftoin the top) is understood 
to be 2100 BCj^t4o years, and for L,ayer 14 (the lowest 
hut two) aiSoo B ':d::t4S years. The late ^te for Kot Dijian 
4A immediately prior iq foil Harappan, if verified by 
tunher samples, certainly implies thit the Kot Dijian 
culture continued long after the fiest amval of the 
Harappan or Indus Valley culture in the vicinify, Haiap- 
pan elements, such as the typically Harappan scale^pattem,. 
in the Kot Di|lan levels are consistent with this prolongeiJ 
overlap. Once more we have a differential development 
and time-scale as between the metropolitan and con- 
tcmptirary provincial sites. 
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‘The open scTtleutenr of the ti^p three layers Is marked 
by charpictcrisdc Indus pottery, including pierced strainers 
and sherds showing intersccting-cirde, pi pal-leaf, crimb, 
and scale dccomtioti, in black on red. Between it and the 
tmdedying Kot Di}ian was a burnt layer, thought to 
represent the destruction of the earlier settk-ment with its 
fortfcfkaiion of mud brick on stone foundations. The 
house-walls throughnut were similarly built of mud-bxtek 
on lower courses of stone; baked brkhs do not stem tt» 
have been used at alL Copper or bronze occurred tn the 
uppconolt (Indus) levels l^t were ahseni from the Kot 
Oi|ian occupation, whicli produced ditrt blades and 
cores and leaf-shaped chert arrowheads such as axe other¬ 
wise rare In the Baluch-lndus region, Tltc Kot Dijkn 
phtery ts whcdl-mmcd, light and thtiv is pinkish to red 
in coloux, and is commonly decorated in black wdth 
straight horizontal lines or sometimes with waves and 
loops; it bears a marked similarity to the pce-dtadcl 
pottery at Idamppa and to some uf the AmtT wares. ITut 
in two respeas (his Kcii Dipan culture anticipates or over¬ 
laps chat of the Indus Civilizarintt. First, its pottery 
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already includes vessels decorated with rite peculiarly 
Indus scale-patterni and secondljj it also contains some 
of the strange Tnangalar terracotta ’cakes' (ij to 4 ins 
acrrjss) which are not otherwise known outsit the Indus 
Gvilizatbn. These ‘cakes' have been t'aguely regarded as 
ritual objects, but their frequent occurrence in drain s sug¬ 
gests a toilet use- Be diat as it may, a link berween the 
ICot Dijians and the Indus folk is indicated, though the 
significance of that Jink remains in doubt. As a whole, 
the Kot Dijian culture can scarcely doitn to have been in 
any dirca sense parental to tliat of the Indus cities. Rather 
would it appear co have been a partialljr antecedent, 
panially overlapping ptt>vmdaJ cuhuie which was 
evcntudly brought sharply within the orbit of Mohenjo- 
daro. Ill this respect the evidence of KotDiji repeats that 
of Amri (see p. t6). 

Hie fourth site is that of KUliliongan In northern 
Rajasthan, under cxeavarion since 1961. At the base of the 
western mound of this site has been found a pre-Harappsn 
or pniTo-flarappan chalcolirhie ctilmre marked by mud 
brick (no baked brick) buildings and by a cetomic mainly 
of an unslipped dull ted fabric with black bands having 
subjoined loops round the neck or supplemented by 
fronds or hatch lsI segments or triangles. Siomc resem¬ 
blance has been recognized with the pre-Harappan or 
non-flarappan pottery both of Kot Diji and fjf llarappa 
itself, but its re I u nonship (If any) with that of the Indus 
Qvilization is still speculative. 

WithnuT further argumenr, ihcn, u may be atiirmed 
that the immediate material origins of the Indus Civiliza¬ 
tion m the narrower aspects of ait and craftantanship can- 
nnt at present he demonstrated. But wbot of the landci 
aspects of the matter? Here factors of a Jess material and 
proportionately more speculative character cannot be 
avoided if our essay is to be something monc than a 
catalogue. 
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Ear|]< Settl«r$ in the Indus Valley 

Fiist* let it be emphaSKcd that to the venturous mind rhe 
wide plains of the Indus i.'allcy offered a lure and a chai- 
lengc. They were at that time in some mEasurc marsh- 
and jungle-ridden, the haunt of the .noxious heasts which 
were later to adorn th e Indus seals, and of the fH^ers which 
modern science is at last eliminating. But they were widciv 
fcnilc, and thdr fertility was renewed by annual f1:oi>d3, 
whilst the great rivers, full of edible fish, were also natural 
highways between the mountains and the sea. ^ith this 
expansive prospect, any imaginative spirit, oppressed by 
the claustrophobia of his mountain retreat* may w'dl have 
felt the stirrings r>f amhitton. Yet ambition alone would 
not carry him far. The "great rivers, for all their bcnc- 
dcencc, were at the same time treacherous and formidable 
enemies. If not consttained and directed by wise, large- 
scale and susuined effort* they ttncie destroyers no less 
than fertULzers, as anyone who has seen a great river in 
turbulent flood will testify. A society determined to 
profit by the vast opp(.)rtuitities of die plain must needs 
have also the genius and the skill to master an exacting 
and minatory envimnnicnt, must imt ilfma lU outstL 
A civilization such as that of the Indus cannot lie visual¬ 
ized as a slow and patient growth. Its victories, like its 
problems, must have been of a sudden sort; and ouc 
search therefore for a systematic material ancestry fitr the 
Indus Civilization may well he a long and subtle and 
perhaps not primarily important one. 

Iniclloctuiiily, the founders of that Civilization had one 
crowning advantage. Two great riverine cjv'ilizations had 
shortly preceded them, in Mt^tipitainia and in Egypt. In 
any physical sense, neither of these was the immediate 
parent; the Indus Civilization, with its individual tech¬ 
nology and scrip! and iu alien personality, was no mere 
colony of the West, But ideas have wings, and in the 
third miltcnnium the nita of civilization was in the uir of 
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wcstcm jUia. A mcjdcl of civilization^ iiowcvcr abstiactj 
present to the minds of the Indus founders. In rhdr 
running battle aji^ainst more spacious problems than had 
been encountered either in Mesopotamia or in Egypt, they 
were fortified by the conscifMisn^s that r/, somttbing 
liki tty had been d^ne htfort. And in that consciousness, after 
one failure and another (Ainri and Kot Diji are merely 
examples), tlicy wi.m through. 

In some such manner may be reconatmeted the initial 
phase of the Indus Civilizaiion; as the ultimate triumph of 
a village or small-town communiry, determined, well led 
and inspired by a great and mature idea. The lndu.s people 
were neither the first nor the last to fulfil themselves in 
this dramatic fashion; and it is a fashion not easy to 
reconstruct on the limited basis of Gonvendonal atchaeo- 
logical evidence, h is not necessarily the less objectively 
true for that disability, for the abstract element in its 
composition. 

Expansion and Economy of the Indus Civilization 

At one stage ot another of its career, the range of the 
Indus Gvilization was of astonishing extent. On what may 
be called the Indus axis it extended for tooo miles from 
Sutkagen Dor near the shores of the Arabian Sea ^00 
miles west of Karachi to the neighbourhood of Rupar at 
the fixjt of the Simla hills. South-eastwards aJong the 
coast exploration in recent years has shown that It stretched 
for more than 415 miles feom Karachi, through Karhia* 
wid Of Saurasbfra to the estuaries of the Narbada and the 
Kim on the Gulf of Cambay; and this new coastal spread 
lias introduced new and imponant clcmcnw, both cultural 
and chronological, into the Indus problem. Nor do the 
new factors end there. In 19^8 definite evidence was found 
for the first rtme that the Indus culture, including the 
characteristic triangular terracotta ^cakes’, liad leapt or 
circumvented the barriers of desert and jungle which had 
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previously been thought to citdudc the Gt'ilizatioa ^iti 
the Yamuna or Jutiuia basin, and J>ad n^cd Alamgir- 
pur, near a tributary of that river 17 miles west of Meerut 
and only aB miles north-east of Etelhi. A further report 
that Indus pottery has been found under the ancient 
mctropitlif'of Kaushinibi, much lower down the Yam¬ 
una, is not confirmed, but a fringe of Indus or sub-Indus 
sites must now be expected on the northern plains. With¬ 
in the past doKcn years the partem of the Indus Cvtliza- 
tion has been materially enlarged and signihcaiuly 
changed. 

How did. the great Gviltzation make its living? First 
and foremost, like its older otintempomics in Meso¬ 
potamia and Egypt, by farming. Wheat and six-rowed 
barley were grown, and licld-pcas; melon seeds, sesame 
















and a few date-ston« have also been found, and the 
catUest traces of conon known anywhere in the world, 
Thete may have been ricti though evidence for this (at 
LorhaJ) is at present slight. £>omcstic animals included 
dogs and cats, humped cattle, sHort^homs and buffaloes, 
and possibly pigs, camels, horses and asses - perhaps too 
the elephant, though the idcnt idea don of a back-cloth 
in representations of this anima l on Indus seals Is the 
only evidence and is Jess than certain, but whether the 
elephant was or was not tamed, iw ivory was freely 
used. 

Next to agriculture, trade. Apart from overland 
caravans, which may he assumed, the long coastline and 
arterial rivers now known to have been contained within 
the Indus territories arc consistent with an appreciable 
domestic and inremational tralhcking by w-ater, Anrh- 
acoktgy and geology show that imports included gold 
from southern India or Afghanistan, copper from Rajas¬ 
than or AFg hifiifi tan or even farther afield, bpis la^ruJi 
from Afghanistait, turquoise from Iran, and a jado-like 
fuchsite probably from southern India. Links with Meso¬ 
potamia have already been noted, and may be extended 
to include Indus p>ttcr\' and inlap from Akkadian levels 
(r, ajoo BC) at Tell Asmar. There was certainly also a 
traffic in perishable objects, notably wood. But whether 
this western (Persian Gulf) trade can be further localized 
from written rectird b matter for discussino, Sumerian 
and Akkadian cundform dficumcnts refer to a land called 
Dilmun or Telraun, which was regarded as an other¬ 
worldly paradise, a place 'where the sun rises* and there¬ 
fore somewhere to the east of Sumer; h was also a 
suhstanrbl source of material goods. Thus ships of Dilmun 
bmughi timber to Ur-Nanshe of L^gasb about nc, 
and the great Sargoti about a ccntui)' later records that 
shipping from DUmun, Magan and Meluhha docked in 
his new capital Agadc. (lire site of Agade has not lieen 
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identified^ thou^'h XLE.L. Miillowan has suji^csicd the 
neighbourhood of Babjdon). Other dt^cuments show 
that in the twentieth centurv’ uc seafarers were bringing 
to Ur, in southern Mesopotamia, gold, silver, much cop¬ 
per, lumps of lapis lazuli, stone beads, ivotj' combs and 
ornaments and inlays, eye-paint, wood, and perhaps pcads 
(Misit-eyes’), Dilmun has commonly l>cen identified with 
the island of Bahrein, which must, if so. have been a re- 
victualling and middleman station rather than a source, 

A*L. Oppenheim regards ‘Mcluhha’ as the Indus valley 
and its civilization: S-N, Kramer prefers trt idenrify 
Dilmun itself with the land of the Indus, and there ate 
other views. But in one way or another the texts would 
appear to include rdercncc to an organized trade between 
Sumccia and the Indus valley before and afici looo bc, 

A new appreciation of the length and development of 
the Indus seaboard fits in with this miscdlancoos evidence 
for overseas commerce. Hcferetice has already been made 
to the southerly port of Lothal. with its considerable dock, ///* jf 

at the head of the Gulf of Gimbay. It may well be t»o 
accident that Lothal has prt>duccd one of those strange ///. ii 

circular seals of steatite, already mcntkmcd, which arc 
faintly reminiscent of Indus seals but were seemingly at 
home in the ncuth-wcstcm half of the Persian Gulf (Bah¬ 
rein, Pailaka, southern Mesoptnamia) about 1900 bc and 
have so been named specifically 'Persian Gulf seals'. More 






recently & Fresh examination of the ^^akmn coast, on the 
northern Hank of the Arabian Sea, has pniciuced conrdhu- 
tory evidence. In that vciy diiferent cnviioncnent, two 
sites - one of tJicm nev? to knowledge - suggest a some¬ 
what similar economic context, Here, aoo-^oo miles west 
of Karachi, geological and geoguphtcai evidence supports 
the probability that the ancient coastline was mostly much 
farther Inland than it is today; and the two sites in question, 
now some miles ftotn the coast, anciently commanded 
navigable estuaries within ready reach j-if the sea. 

Tile first of these sites, Sutkagen-dor, was discovered 
in iBytl, but only in i960 was it adequately placed upon 
the map. It lies on the cistern edge of the I^sht valley, 
now some jo miles from the Arabian Sea. It consists of a 
fonnidabic citadel and a lower, unfortified settlement of 
less certain extent; the former an oblong area nearly ySo 
ft in length by 540 ft in breadth, with a stone foitificatiun- 
wall nearly 25 fr wide supplemented by an inremal mud- 
brick platform 8 ft broad and indicaiions of rectangular 
towers. In the southern wall u^s a narrow entrance, only 
6 ft wide. The associated culture was ainvist entirely 
Marappan. 

About Bf miles cast of Sutkigen D<jr a similar site was 
identified for the first time above the Shadt Kaur valley, 
S miles north of Pasni. Apparently a fortified settlement 
here crowned in outcrop of rock, though details arc 
lacking. Tltc pottery was again mainly llarappan. The 
site Is known os Sotka Koh, ’burnt hill'. 

I'o these sites a third may probably be added; that of 
Bala Kot near Sonmiam, 45 miles north-west of Karachi, 
and now ti miles from the receded coastline. This has not 
been explored, but the function of all three sites is scarcely 
in doubt. They imply rwo things: marttime tradic, and, 
at least in two cases, access to the hinterland up arterial 
valleys. As posting-stations on a long-range trade-route 
they make sense; in this cheerless countryside no merely 



loco! c^pbmtlon Is vallcL No doubt odicfs of thdr kind 
dif^vcry' iarther up thu coast. 

By and lar^c, therefore, an appreciable oonunerce may 
be postulated between the civilization of the Tigris- 
Huphiatcs and that of the Indus, But be it repeated that 
this does nor imply any dose cultural mtegiatton between 
the two regions. Their interchange was, it seems, mostly 
restricted to goods of a secondary kind, of which the most 
imponant may well have been the ivory and the timber 
seemingly mentioned in the records. Whether Indus 
cotton should be added, ihe evidence is too slight to say. 

The Date of the Indus Civilisation 

Until recent years our knowledge of the dating of the 
Indus Gvtiization was derived esdusivdy B;om contacts 
with western Asia and, more patticuUdy, with Sumer and 
Akkad. Some of these have already been cited. On the 
cnrretvr Mesopotamian chronology, they imply dates 
ranging from before 15 jo sc to the seventeenth or six¬ 
teenth centurv bc, with a strong focus upon the Sargonid 
period which is now* closely dated to a^70-22^4 nc. The 
ends of the over-all bracket were, however, insecurely 
fixed by (he contacts available; to cover them amply, I 
proposed in 1946 a period of r. ijoo-tjoo bc for the 
Gvilization, without any emphasis on the exactitude of 
the terminal figures. 

In 1949 the dating of ancient organic materials on the 
basis of their tadkxarbon content (Carbon-14) introduced 
a new chronological datum into prehistoric or onhistoric 
archaeology* and, although errors and uncertainties 
remain in the method, supplied new controls which have 
widely, and perhaps on the whole fairly accurately, 
adjusted our perspective of the human aduevement wiih- 
in the past 40,000 years. Upwards of a dozen of these 
radio-carbon or Carbon-14 dates are now available for the 
Indns CiviJiaadonj all except those for Kot Diji (from 








Pemtsylvanii) arc from th? Tim Itistiiute of Fundimentd 
Reseaich, Bombay". 

Fk$t, the pre-Hirappan *Kot Dt]j‘ culmic at Koi Oijh 
cast of Mohcnjo-daro; 

(i) Kof from layer 14, the lowest ‘Kot Dijian* layer 
bur two on the site, BC±i45 (on a ‘half life* of jyjo 
±40); or 2471 BCdb Ut (on a 'half life*' of j j6B ±50). 

From the latest 'Koc Dijtan' layer (4A)j beneath the 
Harappan, iioo BC±t58 (‘half life' jyio) or i97y BCi 
134 ('half life' 

Two dates from *Kot Dijian' layer y are ityo/aijj bc 
and a35o>mi bc with stmikr margins. 

Secondly from normal Harappan sites: 

(a) Ka/i^Hgan .'late (highj level of the Harappan culrurc: 
1910 BCirtOj ('half life* 5730) or 1790 BCiioo Cltalf 
life* y y6S). On 1 'middle' level, ctjuivalent dates are: 1960 
:Fioy or 1330^100 bc; and 1950^:^05 ori8zy±tooBiC. 
On a 'lower middle' level, equivalent dates arc: 2030 bc 
± ioy OE 191J HC±>Oo; and 20(So4:toy bc or I94S± 
too BC. 

(3) A{ol)tJ^&-dstv’ cliarrcd gtaios found long ago and 
ascribed to a late level: i7(So BCdrit; Chalf life’ 5730)01 
t6yo »c±tto fhalflife' yyfiB). 

(4) Ljotba!: Harappan phases ('Lothal A') l-IV; *suh- 
Harappan* f Lothal B*) phase V. Dates available arc as 
follows: 

Lothal A, phase Illb (three samples); looo-zoio BC± 
iiy ('half life* 3750) or 1880-1893 bc^iio ('half life’ 
yy68), phase IVa: 1893 BC:bity ('half life’ 5730) or 1790 
BC± I to (‘half life* 5)68). 

Lothal B, phase Va* iBoo bc i:i40 (‘half life* 5750) or 
1700 BC±i35 ('half life* 5568). Another sample gave 
respectively 1865 ac or tyyy ac±tio. 

In estimating the values of these radio-carbon dates, 
certain sources of error have m bc rcmembcfcd. First, the 



saniplcs amlyscd, even if correctly placed sttatigtaphi* 
cally, are prone ar various stages to contamtnarion wWb 
may falsify their daring in serious measure. The avaUahle 
series is at present &r too short to eUmiflaie this risk; at 
least another fifty carefully selected analyses arc required. 
Secondly, all the dates given arc subject to margins of 
error varying from 200 to iSi years; a detr^ng possi¬ 
bility when the toi^ perif>d in question U a matter of 
merely a few ccnmri^. Too often, the central date is 
hastily accepted as significant, with wholly inadequate 
allowance for the relatively wide range of alternatives, 
TlTirdly, ir is too easily assumed that ‘early* samples repre¬ 
sent the t>eginning of a culture, and chat ‘late* samples 
mark Its end. The accident of either scries being c.\aCT|y 
or nearly terminal at cidier end of the bracket is sulfidcntly 
unlikely. All that can normally be inferred (after allow¬ 
ance for the marpts of error already refmed. to) is that 
the cdtufc was already in existence at the earlier terminal 
date, and that it survived the later. Fourthly - a pohii 
already stressed - the initial and final dates, if correctly 
diagnosed, of any particular Indus site cannot be applied 
without much furdiet evidence to anv other Indus site. 
'Hie icnninal dates of Harappa, for dtamplc, if we knew 
them, could not tte applW blindly to Mohcnlo<laro. 
Still less can the initiii or terminal dates of Ixitha) or 
Kalibangan be applied to cidter of the metropolitan 
The possibility of crn>rs atiti disparities, from many 
causes, is thus almost iniiiiitc. At its best, in dealing with 
ktc prehistoric and cody prorohistonc cultures, we have 
to ctmfess that radit>-catbrm analysis, a marvel for which 
we are properly grateful, is ncvcnhclcs-s a blunt instru¬ 
ment. 

Of far greater precision is the witness of comparative 
archaeology in the relatively few instances w'herc it is at 
present available. Bt>th from archaetilogical and from 
epigraphicoi evidence, it is known that in ihc time of d« 
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gieai Sar^jon of Agadc and hi$ successors contact berwoen 
souihem Mesopotamia and the Indus was at its liveiiesr. 
And within a mere liandful of years the date of Sargon is 
now securely established: as neatly as may be ij 70-1^44 
B c; or» to take the Saigonid period as a whole, let us say 
2^70-2184 BC. Thercstftet a second wave of Mesopota¬ 
mian trade began with King Ik-Nammu, about ttoo bc, 
and continued until the Larsa period, about igoo sc, 
Merc is no dallying with niaigins of error between aoo 
and }oo years wide, Here is ncar-histoticul precision of 
a kind by which new material evidence from the Indus 
and Mesopotamia, and perhaps a new study of some of 
the old cvideaoc, may be expected in the fullness of time 
to lend a fresh exactness to the dating of our Indus 
Civilization. Meanwhile, the occurrence of Indus seals in 
Sargonid associations at Ur, Kish and Tell Asmar; of 
etched beads, as used by the Haiappans, from similar 
levels at Td] Asmar; of gold disk-b«ds with axial tube 
at iMohenjo-daro, at Eady IJynasiic lU - Sargonid dates 
in Mesopotamia, and in Troy IIG about zjoo bc; and 
bone inlays and knobbed ptmery of distinctively Indus 
types in ^gonid deposits at Tell Asmar; all these and 
their like are assured evidence that the Indus Civilization 
was mature by the time of the Saigon dynasty. 

But that is not all. Borings carried out in by G. E 
Dales below the present level of the flood-plain at 
Mohenjo-dato, by die base of the so-called HR mound, 
produced an astonisliing result. Dicy showed that die 
catties r occupation begins no less than jg ft below the 
present surface. If to that depth be added the height of 
the adjacent mound - some 30 ft — a total accumulation 
of nearly 70 ft must be accepted. And since no excavator 
has yet penetrated downwards through the as ft of watet 
w^hich drown the lower strata, the Mesopotamian con¬ 
tacts of about ajoo BC must have come from relatively 
high levels. At the same time it remains to be proved that 
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liic lowest levels ire of the l linppan culrarct and not 
rather (if some preceding variant. 

Be it repeated that in [946, on the new Mestipoamiati 
dating, 1 suggested the period ajoo-ijoo ac as a maxi¬ 
mum bracket for the Indus Civilization, without any 
emphasis on the tcnninal figures. Recently, on the basis 
of the new radiocarbon dates, mostly from the important 
but relatively mlnoi sites of Lothal and Kdibangan, it 
has been ptopt>scci to reduce the bracket to something 
like 15OO-17J0 lie. These contracted dates may be 
appcoximatciy correct for the two sites named, but the 
still newer cviclcacc of the borings at Mohenjo-daro 
makes it difficult to apply them to the great capW city. 
Admittedly, too little is at present known about the namte 
of the immense accumulation at Mohenjo-daro; mean¬ 
while, the wdioie problem of the initial date of the 
Gvtihntiort must remain open. What of its ending? 

Thu End of the Indus Civilisation 

For a Oviliaation so widely distributed, no uniform tmd- 
ing need be postulated. Grcumstanccs which affected it in 
the sub-montane lands of the cemtal Indus may well have 
differed widely from tliosc which it encountered south or 
cast of the Indian Desert and in the watery coastknds of 
the Rann of Kurch. And the evidence at present available 
indicates that such W'as indeed the ease. 

But facftite embarking upon details it is well to consider 
for a momcitt the genetaJ nature of the problem. Let it be 
said at once that the factors mstrumentaJ in the decline 
and falJ of historic civilizations have rarely or never been 
of a single uncomplicated kind. Writers, sometimes with 
a political or even a scientific bias, have tended to simplify 
beyond the likelihood of truth. Relatively modem scitoob 
nf hj^ye imt-d to impo ye the disa £^s of fa tal wa is _ 

upon capitalism, or even upon capitalists of a particular 
race. A historia^ high repute prefers to regard u.'ar 
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per je, without qualifkaiiort, as the source of narioiml ur 
edmra) downfall, O thef theorists h ave blamed climare,'^ 
or the maladal mosquito, a s over-all cause s, P^ersa^pfir 
ptefer tdliffjgmatlite'fada] degenetation, variously defined 
DT genemusly vague. Recently, violent geomotphologicaj 
changes have been blamed for the end of the Indus 
Qvillzation^^In a particular conteat which other writers 
have either enlarged or decried beyond warrant, 1 once 
light 4 ieartedly blamed Indta and his Aryans for this 
phenomenon. Tltc list need not be extended. In any 
particular instance, any one of these or other causes is 
Ukefy to be faibcious in isolation. The fall, like the rise, 
of a civili7.ation is a highly complex operaripn which can 
only be distoned and fab died by easy simpltfi cation. It 
may be taken as axiomatic that dicrc is no one cause of 
cultural collapse. 
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To reium now to the Indus Qvilizatton, enquiry has 
quite naturally tended to centre upon the great city, 
hlohenjo-daro itself. Although its lower levels, now 
known to be extensive in depth, remain uncjtplorci, 
enough has been brought to light - if in skettdiy fashttsin 
- to suggest certain special lines of enquiry. Notable b 
the recurrence of deep layers of riverine or even marine 
deposit on at least three (probably more) occasions, The 
word ‘marine' is here inserted tentatively on the strength 
of the recently recorded occurrence of marine or partially 
sair-water moUusea at Amri (see above) in the pre^ 
Harappan or non-Hamppan layers and rtcurring thence 
in varying but generally diminishing quantities through¬ 
out the Harappan occupation of the site, though here 
without any hint of deep water-laid deposit. Whether 
modem methods wiU reveal similar evidence at Moheojo- 
daro, ioo miles farther inland, remains to be seen. 

Antidpaimg this new evidence, it has recently been 
pointed out by K, L. Raikes, as an experienced hydrologist 
who hfts worked much in the Indus region, that signi¬ 
ficant signs arc acoimulaiing of marked coastal uplifts 
along titc northern flank of tltc Arabian Sea, not earlier 
than l iatappan times. In particular, important exploration 
carried out in 1^60 by G, F. Efales along the shores of 
Makran identified dercLJct bcache;s Inland ftoin the present 
shore, and, what is mote important, demonstrated that 
the Harappan sites of Sutkagen Dor (re-surveyed by 
Dales), and Sotka Koh (found by him near Pasni), to 
which must be added Ma Kot (discovered by Raikea 
near Sotimiani, 45 miles north-west of Karachi), nuke 
sense only as coastal stations operating in connection with 
a tegular maritime trade. Today Sutkagen Dor is j f miles, 
Sotka Koh 8 miles, and Bala Kot ti miles from the sea. 
t As Dales observes, ^Th«c narma] forc es luwc_worked 
together,.the still conSrning upUfToFthe coast, the 
rapid alluirial build-up at the mouths of the Dashr and 




Shidl Kaur rivtre (respectively assocbicd with the two 
sites) and the steady building beaches through the 
deposition of sand by wave action.* Me adds, 'It would 
take only a relatively slight depression of the coastal strip 
and the disappearance of three to four thousand years of 
alluvial deposit to allow the Arabian Sea to reach the 
ji miles north that Sutkagen Dor now lies from the sea.' 
And similarly at Sotka Koh. 

It is unlikely, Raikes points out, that this ooaital uplift, 
which appears to have affected joo miles of the Makian 
coast, was limited to that area. Whether it was tn any way 
connected with the undoubted Hofids which left deep 
deposits in southern Mesopotamia in and about the third 
millennium has not yet been adequately considered. It is 
easier co suppose that the process may have extended, in 
fluctuations, to the ncighhouring Indus Valley In Lower 
Sind, where it would result in a periodjeai pimding back 
of estuarine and flrjod waters, and might reasonably 
explain the intcrmitcent and abnormal swamping which 
seems to have occurred both at Mohenjo-daro and at 
Cbonhu-daro. No aUemaLive explanation readily presents 
itself. W^hen the results of the recent borings at Mohenjo- 
dart) have been analysed, it may be found that the great 
depth of occupatbn which they show is indared by yet 
further deep-water deposits arising from this cause, and 
indicating that the ovd-oll depth is not itself a fair index 
of the active duration of the city. But much mote work 
will have to be done before this repetitive indation is 
nnich more than a scientiitc guess. 

From whatever cause, the Intermittent doods a t 
Mohcnjo-ddo_(3iid^t Chanhu-daro) ^ doubt licl^d, By 
a process of attrition, to wear down the morale of die 
inhabitants, and may well have contributed to the progte^ 
si VC detet ioration which has long been recognized in their 
civic 'tnndirrT'i ^For nnr thiny irr rlrar about the end of 
Mohenjo-dam; thfi ritif wfl!; alfcadv sft^’iy dyihij be fore 












0 f At liouttt fcU ittio dc^5r to new ones of sbcKldECT quAlit jr were buill nn ld|i of ihdr rctruiin^ 
Ihc ^13wi ihe ^op «f lKc ganafy oi and the new w^lk^ byilt hijjh yp* 

an be mn darly on tht cnlunm of ikhm left by the escuv^ticMirv Ei> ^uppon lo ihe nght 
of the cmml Jigiite 

its ultimate end. Houses, mountitig j^radually upon the 
mins of their predecessors or on artificial platforms in the 
endeavour to out-top the fioods, vi’ccc increasingly sUckI- 
I/Jj. diet in consttuction, incroasixigly car\'ed up into warrens 

for a swarming lo'wer'-gradc populatinnjL^® ® height of 
50 ft or more, the tail podium of the Cfreat Granary on 
the western fringe of the citadel was engulfed by tising 
sttucTures of ptwncrand poorer equality. Economic decline 
is everywhere apparent, and, apart aliogcthei from the 
genetic decay of racial character which ig an uneasy postu¬ 
late, practical and immediate reasons may be inferrcd,Vnie 
untiring consumption of major vegetation implied by the 
firing, age after age, of millions of bricks tray, even with 
the aid of hill-timbers, have helped to bite the land and, 
by reducing the transpiration of 11101511110, Have impaired 
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Once tht ncAl gHdiiun pAlcern irtf trceelf itid tane« of Mohi»^}o*iljnj (ff. //A 14) bc^ui co be 
bfoketi dvLc piidc fctmi 10 Jmvc been lucl. Tbe Liter (hi|jhcrl buildirtgi trein insuziccf 

EiKcdy hu^irH which huddle cosher in » rabbit-wuren of buiklingi to houic 1 awemling krwtt- 
giade |>opuUiion 

th<^ diiTurc without dnsticKlt^ dteiJog it. ^^cr-gr^iog 
mav have been an addibonal cause. The abnomiaJ and 
smothering fluods aifcadtf.dtscusseci must have de sKoyed 
flomia! processes of tttigitton; even in a brief phase of " 
neglect, the land, with its hcavv salt-conte/it, readily turns 
sour, [ Imvc suggested that MohcnjtMiaro was steadily 
wearing out its landscape; alternatively, hiohenjo-dart) 
was being steadily worn out by its landscape. And trade, 

)parocularly with the mirkcts of Mesopotamia, seems in 
the second miilcnmum - for reasons unknown - to have 
become mote indirect and complicated, and, no doubt, 
proponionately less prolifable than in earlier days of mote 
direct shipment. In one vv'ay and another, Mtiheitjirvdaio 
was declining to a fall. And its later phases are sufficiently 
emphatic to suggest that lesser sites on the Indus aais 
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must, from an economic point of view at least, have 
shared a comparable fate. 

What bniughi the final bloj f, the foup tie ^tke, to the 
(^tng Civilization? Yeats ago, 1 suggested the Atyan' 
invaders of the notth-^wcsi of the subcontinent as ultimate 
agents oF-dcstmctlon. Tliis cannot be proved and may be 
quite incorrect, but it is nor an impossibility. There is at 
least no evidence that the floods which arc now a popular 
hyporhesU marked the conclusive phase. There is no sign 
of a final cotadysmic submergence of the topless towers, 
cither of Mohenjo-daro or of Harappa, On the other hand, 
the possibility often been remarked that in the modem 
place-name Karapj^ may be recognized the Haii-YupQya 
which is mentioned in the Rig Veda. - the early hymnal 
that reflects the Aryan invasions - as the scene of a defeat 
of the non-Aryan inhabitants by the Invaders. / 

And in a mote general sense, the picture presdited by 
the Rig Veda is consistent with the sort of situation which 
may have accompanied die end of the Qvilizadon in the 
Iodu.s Valley itself. In the Vcdic hymns, the Aiyaft inva¬ 
sion of the Land of the Five (originally Seven) Rivers, (he 
Punjab and its environs, constantly assumes the foim of 
an onslaught upon the walled cities of the aborigines. For 
these dtics the term ('rampart’, TorF or 'stronghold') 
is used. The citadel may be of stone aUerna- 

tively, the use of mud bricks is perhaps alluded to by the 
epidict (‘raw’, ‘unbaked*). India, the Aryan war-gofl, 
is pttra/iriiiraf 'foEt-dcstroycf*. He shatters 'ninety forts' 
for his Aryan protege, Divodasa, In brief, he '(ends fbns 
as age consumes a garment*. 

Where arc -or were - these citadds? 'fhe discovery of 
fortified mounds at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro, at the 
Harapp.aR sites of Sutkagen Dor In Makran, All Murad in 
Sind, and now at Kalibangan in Raj^than lias suggested 
that these may represent the strongholds of Indra’s 
enemies. At any rate, up to the present no rivals to them 
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ij when htrt huUdln^ wctc 
bulk on wp v£ tht rc±mJm ul the 
e&rlkr ^luhcnjd-dafn ^imdudatii, 
wdU. cte^ ^^c!Pc flunk ckii^n mto 
the krwer JereU. Tbii cm giirt: tke 
to like eufkna stmaikm iiluitmed. 
The u-elk for tbii h wlul the ull 
^chimnef' kCtitftUy i»t bclongi fo ■ 
bter buiLling. [u lip pitkjecfrd aniy 
jukt detr of the routtjfVFiJ iit m'hkh 
It wu dug Qf^ UL hut ckCi vi¬ 
sion down Its shaft hot roveakd the 
nrllcc bukldingi through which it 
wu uunk, IcoTiRg h freC'Stiadmg 



have been identified. EJnhappiJy the date or dates of the 
Aryan invasions of north-^ii'estcrn India arc lai^y a 
matter of guesswork. It is sufficiently safe to suppose that 
they occurred somewhere in the second mOlcfuiium nc; 
perhaps towards the middle of the tnilleiuihitiij though 
that measure of precision exceeds the evidence. 

At this point tefcrence may be made yet again to the 
haif-<lo2cn groups of skeletons which are recorded from 
upper layers of Mohcnjo-daio. Successive writers, includ¬ 
ing perhaps mysdf, have given them an unnecessary 
notoriety^ but ti^t is not to say that they arc insignilicaaL 
Unfominaidy, most of them are vety inadequately 
recorded. It has been disputed botli that they arc all of 
the same pedod, and that that period was the lacese phase 
of the city; though all seem to have 1 am at a high sttatir- 
graphic level. Certainly some of them belong to the town's 





fEftp Mimjr Iraitsitimt <jf Audn^ 
violent dfAih were foim^l by the emir- 
vDiTiion* in ihc iippcinto^t iemeU ot 
Mohtmjck-diim, Thh ii we|Hlli±it]atl!d 
in lh£ veiticiiL photn^^l^phr left, of 
fshekennfl in ■ roOKn fn HiK 

Acti3L'*,Tbehi§;h sttAugnpbical poaitkHi 
nf [h^?£e TKOulm li iht^wn in the 
ohiiq&ie pbocognphf ri^litp of the^ 
i£me ^keletoiH. M^leiv of tlic ori^iilRl 
report^ of tb^ txavAtitm of Rmopi 
of tbr^ mAdsAert viictiini Ate eonlxiicd 
in (Icttlli, benee ///- !■ important 

ci'idetice In Abawlng the skelctofu in 
cefat/on ID the Utefi Icvcji of rhe uiv 


]a5t moments* Two skdetons in 'DK Arca^ lay across the 
steps leading down to a wdl at the latest level, and two 
///. pif others in the street outside. In ‘VS Area', in a street 

between Houses XVIII and XXXIJI, a of stt 

skeletons, including a child, lay sprawled in a lane between 
houses which, w’hatcver the date of their construction, 
were still standing in die last phase. It was vaguely stated 
that ‘from their position they appear to Iw posterior to the 
//iCr. adjacent remains^ In a room gf ‘HR Area* fourteen 

skeletons of men, women and a child, some of thetn 
wearing ornaments of the Indus period, were found in 
attitudes suggesting simuhairtous and violent death: two -. 
^of the skulls showed axe or sword . Tficir strati- 

igraphical position is uncertain, 'fte report Is indeed almost ■ 
unbelEevabiy confused; *it is quite likdy that the skeletons 
l^clong to the tntcrt’al lietvi’ccn Intermediate I and Late ill 
Periods, though the possibility of their being posterior to 
the Late PeritHi 1 may be admitted'. Potentiality could 
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scaccdy be wider; but in so far as fkitonal evidence is 
valid, the photograph, here reproduced, shows the group ///. 

on w’hat would appear to have been the highest IcvcL Leas 
doubt attaches to a group of five siceletons, including (it ///. 91 

is understood) 1 woman and child, found in 1964'^$ In 
‘HU Area' by G-F* Dales amidst broken brick and debris 
in a lane flanked by the high walls of the latest hnuses- Sr 
would appear that this last group had been caught shelter¬ 
ing behind a dog-leg corner in the lane, Yct anoihcr group 
of nine skeletons in ‘DK Area', amongst them five 
diildren, *in strangdy contoned attitudes and crowded 
together’ diffeis, it seems, in that the bodies may have 
been 'thrown pell-mell into a hurriedly made pit^; but the 
excavator (hlackay) goes otj with the baiTling observation 
that ‘for convenience' sake the burial-pbcc is termed a pit, 
but it had no defined walls nor even showed traces of 
having been dug!' Once more, where are we? 'th ere wct c 
two elephant tusks with the party, and Ntackay suggest s 










9&> 91 The two ikeleion^, 
Idt, wtiE found In 'DK 
It 4Mohi^)o-dftii:i m * smci 
wlicft diey ftiU. Thi! pbaio- 
gMph opposite ihow* 1 
gftnjp of ikd^Eoru^ 

(1964) in 

*Hft Atfti* hy Dr George F. 
pAles, were found in 
rh£ edtoer of t. fk>g-kg bmc, 
wbm ihejr bid ptaumibLj 
been ibellertng ffom the bi- 
vidcTf^ The ha\tk wmlli and 
the diibrk in the line bdong 
to the liiesi phue of occu^ 
pition 


tha^t the $.keletot)s were remains of a famity^ sotne of th em 
ivory-wortcfs, ‘wTio ttied to escape with thek bdoagbgs 
af Tire"Ernie "bf the raid but wttc stopped and slaughter^ 
by the raiders’. The corpses had then been hastily covered 
as so much debris, without funeral-rites. As to period, one 
skeleton was wearing a bracelet of Indus type; the tones'^ 
lay over a mass of broken imsoniy of ‘Intermediate 111 
Phase’ and were therefore later than that; and the excava¬ 
tor’s condusion, for what it is worth, was that ‘it was 
quite possible that the tragedy took place in the Late la 
Phase’, 

The sutprisiog and significant thing about this last 
group Is that it is the only one which is thought to have 
been deliberately covered, however s ummaril y, shortly 
after death. Particularly in the East, where decay ts rapid, 
bodies are not left lying about amongst inhabited houses. 
The genctal inference from the thirty or more dereUct 
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corpses at Mohcnjo-daio b that fifom ihc momcnc of 
death the place was uninhabited The absence of skeletons 
(so fat) ftom the citadel may imply that the raiders 
occupied and denied this commanding position for their 
own tnomentaty use- For the rest, it may be suspected 
that sporadic fires in the sacked city kept predatory 
animals away. 

Having said all this. 1 will merdy add the comment 
that the end of Mohenjo-daro, if it was marked by a 
imssacre as the evidence at present quite unquestionabty 
indicates, was rooted in deeper causes of decline', which 
rrtay well have included disastrous hoods, salination of 
the soil, obscructed inigation, and even an dement of the 
truth embodied in Samuel Butler’s plainr that 'Life is one 
long process of getting tired’. Certainly the ultimate factor 
is, in some measure at least, the human factor, which is in 
the last issue incalculable. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


After the Indus Civilization 



In the North-west 

Whsi w %5 the sequel ? ‘fhe ptesem evidence, uoimprcssivc 
in butk, suggests that the Indus ‘cinpire* (i£ its wide 
expanse mSiy justify that mcknamc) was followed by a long 
phase nf c^tutai fragmentation, not id together unlike 
that from which it sprang but including, ^rhaps., retnotei; 
exotic elements Ac i'larappi the Indus city was succeeded, 
perhaps after an appreciable inter^'al by a culture identi' 
ned as 'Cemetery H' from the name of a burial-ground 
which overlay the true Haiappan remains. The Cemeteiy 
H people produced sketchy, itUconditioaed buildings 
and good painted pottery which includes a few semi-' 
Harappan elements but is essentially distinct. The culture 
seems to be confined to a patch of the middle Indus hut 
has been inadequately explored. Eighty miles south of 
Mohenjo-daro, the little Indus town of Chahhu-diio wtis 
succeeded by two successive squatter-cultures of low 
grade, known lespccriTcly by the place-names ‘Jhukat^ 
and 'J hangar', and the same thing happened to'Amd, 
30 miles away. The Jhukar villagers n^c coarse pot- 
tcr>' and used round button-seals, commonly bearing 
radiate or compart mental patterns reminiscent of second* 
millennium types in northern Iran and the Caucasus. 
Again, at Moghul Ghundat in the Zhob valley of northern 
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Baluchis ran, buciaJ-cairns have produced a cripod-jar, 
horsc-bdls, rtnigs aiid Iwmglcs which hasx been compared 
with equipment of about toco sc from ‘Ccmctccy B’ at 
Siyalk in central Imm, but may be later. Stray finds, such 
as the f amn u-s bfoozc dagger of about the twelfth century 
BC from Fort Munro in the Sulaiman Range west of the 
Indus, and a copper trunnion axe from the Kurram valley 
on the Afghan fcwrder, point similarly westwards to Iran 
and the Caucasus. The gcneeal sense of this vety scrappy 
material Is, as a whole, that of local poveitj’-sificken cul- 
mtes deriving a little from a sub-Indus heritage but also 
drawing elements from the north-west - from the dixec- 
tion, in fan, of the Aryan invasions. Materially there is 
a notable absence of any real continuity in the Indus valley 
between the great Civilization and its bcg^ly successors. 

tn Saurashtra 




Down the coast, on the other hand, the picture is a dif¬ 
ferent one. For the moroent wx must rest content with a 
preliminary note, liut it is already dear enough that in 
Kirhtiwa^ or Saurashira - at Lmhal, Rangpur, Rojdi 
(south of Rajkot), Somnath and other sites - and again 
farther south in the districts of Broach and Surat - at 
Mchgam and Tclod on the NarbadS estuary, and at 

^ ^ A bmntE bon ^Muitro in ihc. Sukitnxn Range weft fjf ihc 
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Bhagatrav on thar of the Kim *- the Indus culture shades 
off into sub-Indu^ and ‘successor' cultures without 
diamatic bteak. This evidence is new and important. 

Here a word of caution is appropriate. The process 
which I have just called ‘shading olF from the tcooguized 
Indus cuituic to those which (in time or place) are peri¬ 
pheral to it requires watchful ddmitlon by archaeologists 
if confmton is to be avoided. In pardcalaT^ it is necessary 
to review quite clearly the minimum qualtftcadons rc- 
qtiircd of a culture before the specihe term ‘Indus' can 
be applied to it. 1 would suggest the following as alter- 
///• 4/ native or accumulative requiretnenis; (i) Indus seals; (ti) 

Indus script, whether on s^s or on pottery; (iii) certain 
IMf, /4, 7/ distinctive decotarive motifs on pottery, intersecting 
circles, scale-pattern (though this occurs at pre-Harappan 
Kot Diji), pi^-leavcs, rosettes and peacocks in the Indus 
manner; (iv) certain distinctive ceramic forms. 0.g, gob- 
///. lets with pointed base.cylindrical vessels with perforations 
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(cDlxndcr^)^ taJl jArs with 5-^haped ptoGlc and ledged rims^ 
and *&uit-dishcs^ or *dishcs-oji-staEid\ though thts^ last 
ffMj occur outside the Indus culture proper; (v) tmngukr 
tctracotti ‘cakes’; (vi) kidney-shapi^ inlays of sh^ or 
fiuence; (vii) certain b^ds, notably discoidal with tubular 
piercing. 

No doubt in time othet forms or categories will be 
found to mark provincial or late varieties of the Indus 
Civilization; meanwhile, caution may again be urged In 
the use of the term ‘Indus*, 

With this proviso, it is now becoming possible in 
Sauiashtra (Klthiawa^) and even faerhersomh, to tdentify 
a late and developing branch of the Indus Civilization, 
varying perhaps locally and extending downwards in time 
towards i6{x> BC. For this branch 1 propose the specific 
name ‘SamashtrUn Indus’. 

Up to date, Lothal, with its straight streets, diains, 
granary and platfoim, and with six phases of occupation. 
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iltiiinpks of copper Bot'aixes fiom ttic site of in t'ermt ^ 

Jndii, Hiii (fpe of Au unu hnftcd io a uplie tmd bovni) tuniUe 

is the bcsi-Itiicjwn of these Sauiashtriio sites, it has been 
well excaviLted by S. R« Rao, Nuniccous steatite seals and 
sonvc of the pottery make it iinpeccably ‘Indus', At the 
same time, its ceramic decocaiion tails off into friezes of 
birds, caprids (the g)oat family) and trees, with less 
aftinity to Indus fashiom than to some of those of the 
Central Indian chalcolithic (Maliva and the Narbadi 
region). New types also, such as a stud-handled vessel 
which is likely to become a ‘cj'pc-fossil', occur here but 
not on the Indus, Above all, a constant though sub¬ 
ordinate accompaoinient of these Indus and sub-Indus 
fabrics is a Black-and-Rcd Ware, variegated by inverted 
firing—a procedure widely difiused in time and place both 
in and outside India - and sometimes rougldy decorated 
with white lines and dots. There is less and less doubt 
that hctc we have the germ of the Black-and-Red pottery 
which was to be the constant accompanimeru: of the 
mcgalithic culture of central and southern India in the 
latter half of the first millenniuin sc. 

Lothal is not alone in this evidence. At Ro}di, farther 
north near Rajkot, is another sub-Indus site, (he authen¬ 
ticity of which is established by an Indus-script graffito; 
and here too the Black-and-Red Fabric occurs alongside 
the sub-Indus wares. So, too, at Rangpur, 50 miles from 
Lothal, the Black-and-Rcd occurred witli a ‘late' Indus 
culture which itself culminated in a 'Lustrous Red Ware’ 
alien to the Indus Valley, In one way and another the 
Sautashirian Indus Civilization is a provincial variant of 
the metropolitan culture, with a measurable clement of 
local enterprise and a leaning towards the Centre attd (he 
South. 

The circutnslances in which these and other liarappan 
sites came into being as ^ south as the Gulf of Cambay 
art naturally conjeemraL There is accumtiiadve evidence 
that the)' began only after the Indus Civilization was 
firmly esiabUsl^ect in its name-home. Ii may be that the 
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cxp<ui$jtiii alonj' the cc>iisiluids v<is d positive setjuci to 
I developing maritime trade towards the Petsian Gulf. On 
the other hand if the (now fashionable) uplift-theory^ 
whereby a rising shore-iinc in the ncighbouthood of the 
Indus estuaiy ponded back the I^ower Indus and partially 
drowned its valley, rums out to be a correct diagnosis, it 
may be feasible to suspect a negati ve refugee-element in 
I this southerly colonbatio n. Or again, the cxpbmuon may 

be a coitibinaiion of the two, on the sound principle that 
simple explanations arc generally wrong. Gutainty ts not 
I in sight. 

I In Central India 

' Two soaps of evidence w'ith a possible bearing upon an 
intcr-fcgionai linkage between the Saurashtrian ‘Indus^ 
and Central India may he mentioned. The microlithic 
blade industries which characteriaed central India in and 
before the earlier half of the first millennium bc some¬ 
times include parallel-sided blades of a more fornudabJc 
type, comparable with the cltcrt blades of the Indus 
valley and Baluchistatt. At Maski in Andhra Pradesh, 
for example, they run to more than j ins tn length. 
Apart altogetbci &om the fortuitous availability of 
material, it is difficult not to suppose that we have here 
a genuine intrusion from the north-west, no doubt 
il thrtiugh Saurashtra. And again the flat copper axes 
which occur on cltalooitthic sites at Jorwe (a hoard of six). 









east of Bombay* and at Navdatoli on. the cential Nar¬ 
bada arc of an Indus type; and though they are of an 
unspccialiaed kind, they are consistent with a measure of 
cidtiual tmcrcommumcation between the lower Indus and 
the Narbada system by way of the west coast. The 
evidence adds up. 

A possible further link between central and Harappan 
India at this period may deserve consideration when more 
evidence is available. Ac present our knowledge of the 
earlier history of rice is disproportionately meagre in 
view of its wide importance in medie\'al and ni^em 
times. Tt would indeed be dlfBcoit to ovcr-emphaslse the 
participation of this grain in the physical and even the 
mental make-up of those many millions who have made 
it the main basis of their diet. Combined of course with 
many other factors, it has helped to condition a way of 
life which is - or was until rcccady - distinctive of regions 
and peoples. The wheat-eating peasant of the Punjab and 
the rice-eating peasant of Bengal are recognizably sun¬ 
dered from one another in spite of sporadic bonds of 
rdigton and a general communlry of standards. There is 
room for a fresh study of the induences of diet, coupled 
with variant agdcidtiiral routines, upon mind and habiti 

Now rice-impressions have been recognized at the 
Harappan site of Lothal in Phase A, which on radio¬ 
carbon dating lasted until 1700 nc or somewhat later. At 
about the same time, rice appears in periods H-IV on the 
little site of Navdatoli, far away on the central reaches of 
the Narbada or Narmada. Here radio-carbon analysis 
gives a date of i£6o ^€±150 for a late level of Period IL 
In Period I, which seems not to have been very much 
earlier, wheat had been used, but not rice; so that, if the 
evidence is representative, rice was known in western 
India in the eighteenth century bc, and in central India 
perhaps a century later. No earlier dates for the grain 
appear at present to be available anywhere. 








The pottery from the litc of N^viiitoLi ii very dlvdttcorrt. It liicluiSc* graftful «<ymMd 
cupK (* champagne' ot 'htitndy giaKOct'] and bowbi of a pale ydlo'WMh ‘o^stre whJi btAch. g^mttric^ 
patterns which ore £nc]y executed 


Mavdatoli (beginning about the scvcntecnih century 
Bc) hajt been tnentioned and, by virtue of its estensive 
excavation by Professor H. D. Sankaba, further particulars 
may bc added. The site lies opposite Maheshwar, at tbe 
southern end of an ancient crossing of the Narbada, and 
derives its present name (and no doubt its traditonal 
avocation) the nat>^x or boatmen wbo constitute 
most of the male population of the adjacent modem 
village. The ancient site occupies four small mounds 
within an area little more than 400 yds square on the 
topmost terrace of the valley, 

From the outset the huts of this chalcolithic village 
were built of timber posts and bamboo screens, on square 
or oblong plans ^ circular structures were probably stotc- 
tooms. The floors were of day and cow-dung with a thin 
coating of lime and must originally, as the cacaTOtot 
temarks, have looked tolerably spick and span. Equip¬ 
ment induded ‘copper^ fiat-axes, fish-hoolw, pins and 
tings, widi an abundant blade*indusiry of stone, the 
blades ranging ftom i to 2 ins and showing occasional 
retouch. As a whole, this stone industry (generally of 
agate or chalcedony) may be described as rhicrolith'ic of 
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art unevolvcd kirtcL The pottery on the other hand showed 
an unusual disttoction. Apart irotn store-jars it included 
Ws. pSt 99 giaccfuJ cups on stems ('champa|;rtc’ or 'brandy glasses’) 
of pale yellowish w^rc with black geometrical partems ; 
and vases of similar ware with outlined artimal-pattcrns 
///, too or rows of highly styliaed human figures, dancing, 1'hcrc 

ate also bowls with more or less horizontal open-topped 
spouts, in origin a mgtaliie rrpe which has been specu¬ 
latively derived from Iran; but the Iranian *prototypes’ 
were, on the present dating, several centuries bter, and 
in any ease there are no knii'AH inreimcdiary links in the 
1200 miles of intervening Asia, 

In Malwa and other regions of central India, sites of 
this general kind, chalcolithic with a simplified mioKiUthic 
tndustc)’ and with pottery inclined to local fashion, are 
gradually being brought to light. They are variously 
ascribed to the second and early first miUennium ac, but 
require more radio-carbon dating for certainty. Though, 
hill of regional and even aggregate interest, they never 
rise to the status iif 'civilization’; they were essentially 
village cultures. Ovilization in those parrs had to wait 
until fresh elements arrived in or about the hfth century 
BC from a new direction, furnished with a new metal, 
lltat will be Seaton j of the story of ctvilbarion in 
' V , lnd(^ for Section 2 we must turn 10 the Ganges basin, 
writh a side-gbnee to partially concurrent happenings in 
the ntirtli-west frontier. 












CHAPTER FOUR 


The Ganges Basin 


Vagabond Craftsmen 

The expbntion of the two-rivcr countfy, or doSf of the 
Ganges-Jumna (Gangi-Yamiml) basin is still is a mdi- 
mcniary stage. Within the tlie first archaeological 
event (in terms of post*palaeollthic time) which calls for 
notice is the occurrence over a wide stretch of counny of 
a distisictive scries of hoards of copper, rarely bronze, W. ki 

objects' which ore readily recognizable though still in- 
adcquaicly understood. T^ey comprise eight main typw: J//. rtfa 

f4t axes, usually of stocky sub-rcemn^ar form with 
splayed edge; (ii) shtiuldered axes with a dear kink or 
sct-^ck at the points where the curved edge meets the 
stem of the Imptcment; (iii) bai'cclts or chisels, up to a ft 
long, oonskting of a nearly pataUel-sidcd bar and an 
expanded chiscl-cdgc ta one of the lateral planes, not 
central as m the axes; (iv) rings made by bending a (od 
ofdrcolarsection until the ends meet; (v) hafpoon-heads 
strangely like the Magdalcntan or AzUian horn harpoons 
of the West, with bilateral barbs and a loop or pmjeaion 
for the attachment of a coed; (vi) spearheads (soinctimcs 
called swords) with strong mid^rib and often whh a pro- 
jecdon ftutn the tang for the attachment of a cord; (tu) 
swords, usually with the hilt or tang of one piece with 
the blade and bifurcared like antennae; and (viii) strange 
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anthfopotiiorphic objects, up to 18 ins long, which might 
///. be taken to eepresem a human form with straddled tegs 

and incurved arms. Their purpose and whether indeed 
their anihropomotphism is Intcntionai arc alike unknown. 

Some thirty-foxir sites have produced implements of 
these types, mostly Ln hoards foom U ttar Pradeah, >[adhya 
Pradesh, Vindhya Pradesh, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, West 
Bengal and Orissa. The only sped men found in a signifi¬ 
cant context is the fragment of an anihtopotnorph ficom 
the Harappan site of Lothal in Saurashtra; but, useful 
though this solitary stray be as an indication that the type 
existed, at least as scrap, not much later than the eighteenth 
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or s«vcjit«iith ccatury b it is culmrattf out of coittcsf 

in a Hajtappan environment. For the no hint i:^ 

a\''ailab)e as to the dating of these hoards, unless it be 

their complete absence from the numerous sires which 

have produced the now familiar Painted Grey Ware, This Mr. i& 4 f 

ware (see bclow^ p. 98) rnatts the earliest irtarurc civilka- 

tbn of the Gangetic plain and is oscribable to the first 

half of the firs: millennmin bc. The non-association may 

safely be taken to imply that the hoards are caiiier than 

A 1000 BC*p a bracket of r, 1700^1000 bc is probably 

therefore wide enough to catch them, wide enough too 

10 emphashce the need for much more precise knowledge. 




















W'hat do I he boards themselves tell us? The Sat axes, 
with mole or less expanded blades arc theooly formal link 
with the Indus Civ ilmtion, and the type is too generalized 
and widespread to support the view* which has been 
stated* that (he hoards represent 'the colonization of the 
Ganges basin by refugees and displaced persons from the 
Punjab and the Indus Valley duting the time of the break¬ 
up of the Haiappa Empire and die corning of raiders from 
the west'. An aitetnativc theory that the hoards may be 
‘in fact traces of the IndtJ-Aryan migration’ is equally 
dilheuh to sustain. They cannot be traced to any source 
outside India; and in. any event the term ‘Indo-Aryan' 
relates to language, not to material culture. 

Nevertheless* these remarkable hoards are not com¬ 
pletely dumb. The axes, up to a foot in length and Hve or 
six pounds in weight, are excellent woodmen’s tools. The 
barbed harpoons, l>ased perhaps on horn or bone proto¬ 
types, proclaim extensive food-gathering in the hshfol 
rivers near which they arc found. That titey were also 
used for hunting animals as formidable as the rhinoceros 
IS shovm by cai'c-paintings of unfcnoviTidate in the Mirza- 
pur district of the Ganges valley, south-west of Banaras. 
Only the swords which occur on four of the sites imply a 
more military dement, in view of their scardt)’ symholicd 
perhaps of rank rather than tecutreni peril. Tlie general 
inference is that the hoards represent scnii-notnadii: ffjod- 
gathering communities, capabic of .clearing parches of 
jungle and perhaps (though this wc do not know) of s<jme 
sort of garden-agriculture, but living mainly by hunting 
and hshing. The likelihood fits in well with far more 
modem pictures of tribal India. It has, however, been 
fun her infetted that the deposition of the hoards indicates 
a time of insccuiiry and economic instability, such as may 
be postulated in the period of ihc (supposed) secondary 
Atyan invasion of tltc northern plains. Once mote the 
onuiiprcscnt Aryans are allowed to force the material 




evidence beyond its warrant. ^VU that can be safely said is 
that the copper implements arc shown, by (heir frequently 
spedalized character and skiilul casting and hammering, 
and by their distribution over 800 miles of jungle land¬ 
scape, to have been the work of substantially whole-time 
experts who were probably also (as in other parts of the 
world) itineranr. The perils of one kind and another w’htch 
must have beset them in their vagrancy and led to the 
occasional loss of their stock-in-trade were not flccessarily 
more formidable than those whidi man and beast would 
normally impose upon the wandering craftsman and 
tradesman in the rough circumstances of the age. Once 
more it is imnccessary or premature to conjure up cf>snuc 
causes such as Aryan invasion to explain these sporadic 
casuallties. 

The Ganges Civilization 

We may be content, then, to leave in suspense iliis pre¬ 
liminary episode in the post-Stone Age aichaeology of the 
Gangctic plains. That, however, is not necessarily to 
shake off what may be called the Aryan pursuit. Fot fol¬ 
lowing - at what stretch of time we know not— the anony¬ 
mous copper hoards, there arose in the same region with 
seeming suddenness an evolved and widespread urban 
culture almost worthy of the name *civUlaation'. Its 
origins, lustorical or archaeological, arc nnknowm, 
though it dearly deserves a respcctahk parentage. If the 
hoards are not Aryan why should this new and hurgeotuog 
urbanity daim the title? The claim has indeed been made, 
but there is no particle of evidence for (or against) it. Let 
us admit uncompromisingly that no 'Aryan culture' has 
yet been isolated anywhere in India as a material and 
recognizable phenomenon, and pass on to the facts- 
These arc meanwhile of adequate interest in themselves. 
Three sites will Itere suffice to show the sort of evidence 
that is likdy to be forthcoming from many more. At 
Hasdnapura in the upper Ganges valley the succession of 
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ciilttirts has hc^ established by careful diggings ^d is 
as follo^rs. The outiest phase, Period 1 , is rcprcsenicd by 
a thin layer coniaming tough ochre-colourcd pottery of 
a k in d which lias been noteci on several sites from Bikaner 
castwaids. It is not, as yet, associated with buildings but 
may possibly be rcLiicd (though this is unproved) to the 
copper hoards described above, Civic life in recognizable 
form begins only with Period 11 , in the earlier half of ^e 
first millennium SG, with remains of mud or mud. brick 
walls of unascertained plan, associated with a hard and 
dtarinctivc grey painted potrery- -with black linear patterns, 
already dcscrilsed as the Painted Grey Ware. No micr(^ 
liihs oi other stone implements arc associated with this 
wurc. liut copper (very rarely iroti, but see below, p. n 
in connection with Atronjikhera) was used for arrow¬ 
heads and irthet tools and ufcapons. The humped bull, 
buffalo, sheep and pig were domesticated, and cultivated 
grains included the now* familiar rice. The u 
urban culture, with its mixed farming, seems to have ocen 
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«bcFiit tooo or 800 to foo bc. Its earlier tixits have not yet 
been recognized, but the excellence of some of the Painted 
Grey Ware implies an established tmdition. The ware may 
possibly be related, through links which have not yet 
been discovered, to bowls found in secondary burials, at 
Sh^t Tump in Baluchistan; bur this is at preseni mere 
guesswork. 

Period HI at Hastinaputa is marked by the full use of 
iron (see below, p. 112). To the same pericxl may Ire traced 
the introduction of money vrhich In India was struck at 
first on the Persian standard. And shortly after the arrival 
of iron a hard and distinctive glossy black ware, known as 
Northern Black Polished Ware, emerged in the doah^ per- //A lOj 

haps in Its steel-like C|aality irrutating ptjHshcd iron. 

With the emergence of the Northern Black Polished Ware, 

die Painted Grey Ware went sfaordy out of use. Baked 

bricks, as well as roud-bncks, were nttw used in the 

buildings;;' and soak-pits of superimposed jars with per* ///. /o/ 

forated bases or of superimposed terracotta tings now 
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began their long life in the civic equipment of the sub¬ 
continent. The date of this phase must lUve appro:cumted 
to JOO-200 or 1 JO BC; the next phase* Period IV* which 
ladccd the Northern Black Polished Ware, produced 
coins of Mathuril rulers ascribed to the second century bC. 

On this evidence, uiban life began in the about 
looo BC, and, since that rime, has been conrinuous there. 
Changes in material and craftsmanship have been sub¬ 
ordinate to a general continuity of civic consciousnew 
and well-being. Fertile riverside clearings in the broad 
jungles w'hich then covered the great plains contained the 
towns and dries that arc the background of the Indian 
epics; dries such as Hosdnapura itself^ which was the epic 
capital of the Kautava kings, or Ahichchhatra, near 
Ramnagar in Uttar Pradesh, which, as capital of North 
Pinchala, is likewise incntioncd in the Mak^&M^ta. 
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The tampans of Ahidichharti siUJ rbe to a majestic 
height above the plain and ate 5^ miles in dioiit. Some¬ 
what sunimaiy excavation ihcte has pioduccd evidence 
comparable with that fhim Hasdnaputa; this is now 
(t^j) being chocked bf iunhet cuttings. The earthen 
ramparts are basically of two successive periods ax>wned 
by a baked-brick wall, and Painted Grey Ware Is said to 
have been found in and bdow the earlier ratnparr, w'btcli 
should therefore not be mudt later than joo bc and may 
be appreciably earlier. As at Hastinapuraj coinage came 
into me during the succeeding Northern Black Polished 
Ware period, f.t. between the fifth and second centuries 
BC. The town was rebuilt on eight or nine occasions, and 
lasted until it was superseded by Badaun about ad 1100. 
A fresh exploration of the site on a considctahle scale 
would be rewarding. 
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A no less imposing site, indeed one of the great sites of 
India, is that of Kaushainhi, beside the Jumna 30 miles 
from Allahat^d 'Hie earliest defences, some 4 miles in 
circuit and standing to a Height of over 40 ft shortly pre¬ 
ceded the introduction of Nonhern Black Polished Ware 
and may therefore be somewhat earlier than joo oc, Tlicy 
consist of a mud hank rcTetted externally with a battered 
wall of baked brick which, beside the eastern gate, stiil 
remains to a height of JJ4 courses. Near the base this 
wail had begun to bulge dangerously, and rough weep- 
hules had been cut through it to relieve the pressure. It 
was subsec^ucntly renewed or replaced on more than one 
occasion, but the whole Story of this very remarkable 
structure has not yet been worked out, Within the de¬ 
fences were a^ell-built brick houses and a famous Buddhist 
Monasiety, the Ghoshitarama, of which the earliest phase 
lus been ascribed to the century of the Buddha's death 
(hfth century bc) but may he somewhat later. 

Other sites ht approximately into the same time-table. 
Vaisall, in the MuzaJfaipur district of Bihar, was the 
capital of the Lichchhavis, the tribe or principality which 
produced the Buddha, and recent excavation claims to 
have revealed the stupa built in the fifth century to en¬ 
shrine a shore of the relics of the Buddha immediately 
after his death. The city itself must go hack to the sixth 
centuT}' BC or earltct. Again at Banaras or Varanasi re¬ 
newed excavations ai Rajghat have shown once mote that 
the cit)’ goes back at least to c.. 300 b c, and no doubt some 
part of it is yet earlier. Extended exploration is here pie- 
vented by the fact that the present dry, with its teeming 
popuhrion, spreads over the site of its predecessors and 
owes much of Us height to their underlying accumulation. 

In summary, year by year Fresh evidence potnrs to a 
great burgeoning of dvic life on the northern plains by 
the second quarter of the first millennium bc. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The North-west Frontier 


Persi&m and Greeks 

This Im brought us to the age of the Buddha (about joo 
HC) and the threshold of Indian history in the mote 
explicit usage of the term. Before entering upon the 
enlarged and yet in some small measure sunplificd prob' 
Jems of this new age, it is desirable to return bricHy to the 
ndnh-west fmntler of the subcontinent and to glance at 
events which had been reshaping the cultures of that 
stormy region and were in one way and another to have 
appreciable dTeci upon a considetable part of the 
subcontinent. 

There are many natural gateways into India through the 
mountains of the nonh and noriii-wcst but, save for the 
advent of Islam which came primarily by sea, the most 
important historically has always been the partial gap 
represented by the valley of the Kabul River or the 
adjacent Khybcr Pass, 

In the latter part of the sixth bbitury nc the Fersian 
Empire, probably under the teadeiship of Cyrus the Great 
C> 1JO Bc), was extended through the Hindu Kush into 
^e Peshawar plain, which as Gadara or Gandhata Ui’as 
catalogued by Darius I amongst his eastern satrapies or 
provinces in his great inscription of c, ji8 ae on the rock 
of Behistun in western Persia, Subsequently Darius 
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f carried the Petsjan or Achacmenid suxeraintr to the lonck 

adjoining the Indus^ so that ‘India' (in this restricted 
sense) is included on his inscriptions at Persepotis and 
Naqsh'i'Rustain^ where he was entombed in 4^6 nc. 
I Hetodotus a littte laier records ‘India’ as the last and 

^ richest of the sampies. 

Through these satrapies, across the middle of the 
, Peshawar plain and the Indus above Attock, there may 

f already have existed before tiicse events a recognized 

trade-route between the subcontinent, Afghanistan and 
Persia. Be that as it may, an arterial highway was now 
established along this line under the protection of the 
, Persian King of Kings and the stimulus of a developing 

i imperial commerce. Towns with the status tif provincial 

capitals grew up along it, cither as new foundations or as 
new enlargements of established settlements. Of tw’o of 
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these wayside capitals somcthuig is known from exca¬ 
vation; at Chaesada north-east of Peshawar, and Taxila 
north-west of Rawalpindi. 

Both sites show a wide sprend of mounds with inter¬ 
vening gaps, indicating the remova] of the town from 
time to time to ocw'- ground at the will of changing 
dynasties or fashions. (The arch-example of this oriental 
habit is that of Delhi, which has moved at [east eight 
times during the past thousand years.) At Qiaisada, the 
ancient Pushkalavati or Peukelaoris (*Lotiis Gty*), former 
capital of Gandhaca, the highest mound, the Bala Idi^r 
or High fort, has risen by accutmiiacion to ft and 
represents the earliest known site of the town, ottginaiJy 
some t j acres in extent, in the viclnit)' of the function of 
the rivers Kabul ami Swat. This was the capital which 
was besieged by a division of ./Uexander^s troops in jay 
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Rc, smd it is recorded diat it took these veterans 
under a trusted genml thirty days to eapnifc the place rt 
must certainiv have been fortified- In fiict, a length of thb 

///, (iJ fontfication was idcmificxi by cxcavatJon in 19^8; it con* 

sisted of a ditch backed by an earthen nunpatt faced 
cxtcniaJly by a wall uf mud brick. 

///. / J7 Subsctpiently^ under the Indo-Greck tuJers who, driven 

from Bactria, took over the frontier region and the Pun¬ 
jab in the second century bc, the town was moved three 
fuHongs to the north-east and laid out on the chessboard 
lines whidt sub-Greek Bactria had no doubt inherited 
from the t-lcllcnistlc West, Hlemems of this icgimemcd 

///, 122 plan, on what is today known as Shaikhan Dheri^ were 

revealed drantaticalJy in 1958 by air-photography and 
have since l>ccn verihed by excavation, Ir consists of 
straight main-streets 40 yds apart framing recognizable 
house-plans, with a temple-prednct in a somewhar wtder 
range (jo yds) as befitted its status. Etjually apparent 
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arc the f^cnetally Western character of the lay-out and the 
incoqxiratioii of Eastetn features within it. 

Across the Indus^ la; miles from Piashkalivah, lies the 
second of these caravaD-dtles, Taxlk. Like Ihishkalavaii, Uis, 114^ J2i 
it was the chsj litfi of a local principality and presumably 
retained a limited, independence within the Persian 
Empire. Its earliest site, known as the Bhir Mounds has 
been sufficiently excavated to show us the shambles that 
it was; with its conglomctarion of ill-ali^ncd and ill-buili 
nibble wltich can scarcely have been disguised by former 
coverings of pointed and unpainted plaster. Here it was 
that the local king 'with a submissive hospitality received 
the conc^uctiiig Alexander in ac; and it is a modest 
consolation to be rold by a reputable historical tradition 
(via Strabo) that the local Brahman ascetics at least stood 
no nonsense in argument from the Western intruder. 

Across a little valley, the TameS. Nala„ however tic the 
expartsive remains of Taxila N, commonly known as Uis, tij, /a/ 
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Crock city of rvi^o ccnDirki curlier which Ik^ bextcuth itp 

Sitkap. I-icrc, without particulsrkationf it will suKtcc [(3 

observe the well-knowii ve$tif?es of another chessboard 

Town, superficial 1 7 of Parthian orjgiii (first century ad) j 

hut presumed to take Its rectilinear plan from an Indo- 

Greek city (second-first century nc) which is known to 

exist beneath a part of it. A considerable stretch of the | 

Parthian main street has been deaxed. It has a width of 

7-10 yds, turn straight southwards from the north gate 

and 1$ crossed at right angles by a regular system of 

smaller streets at yd intervals. A majority of the 

buildings lining the main street were small shops raJsed 

slightly above the street-level, as tn a nwdem bazaar. 

Behind them were dose-set houses, some of them planned 
round coutrj-ards. Amotigst othet buildings accessible 
from the main street were a large temple and half-a-dozen 
small Buddhist or jaJna stupas, hewing a mixture of ^ 

Gcaeoo-Roman and Indian decoration, ///. //7 

The sctpiencc of Taxila (BhSr Mound-Sirkap) thus 
equates with that of [hishkaUvati (Bala Higar-Shaikhan 
Dhcfi); and it is of Interest to recall that in the Ki/w^r^jw, 
which is after all an epic, not a history, Taxtla and 
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Pashkalavati arc oontcmporaiy foundatioiis hj the tww 
sons of Bhmt. 

The derails of these successive cities need not be further 
considered here, but the whole complex episode - Persian 
and Greek - which they represent offers feamres of a 
wider interest. Alike at Chanada^s Bala i^sar and at 
Taxila's Bhir hlound, iron was used from the beginning 
as ar present knovm. Both sites must be supposed to hive 
existed, as caravan-<irics, on the great international high¬ 
way from the time of the Persian oouqticst,i.f.fromc. j40- 
joo Bc; the orderly functioning of this highway implies 
nodal centres such as they represent. In this frontier- 
region, therefore, iron was in use not later than the latter 
part of the sixth century bc. 

A point of current interest here arises. The dare of the 
first use of iron in (he Indian subcontinent t$ at present 
under discussion, and new evidence which may eventually 
settle the matter has not yet been published. Until recently 
there was no good reason for supposing that the mewl 
was in general use within the limits of the North-'fTcst 
Frontier until that region was absorbed, as lias just been 
recalled, into the Persian Empire in the latter part of the 
sixth century bc* True, iron was familiar in Persia by the 
end of the second or beginning of the first millennium n c, 
and may have penetrated here and there into low-grade 
but accessible crultuics on the BaJuch borderlands within 
the first half of the first millcnntum. But even when it 
became widely known its use was liable to he patchy and 
restricted. As late as the earlier half of the fifth century u G 
the powerful Massagetae of eastern Iran are recorded to 
lia ve been stUI without it. The earliest unequivocal literary 
cvidtmccs for the use of iron by Indians are the well- 
known references by Herodotus and Ktesias in that 
century. Until very recently, the earliest firm archaeo¬ 
logical evidence for the nomial use of iron within the 
subcontinent was provided by the fim Taxila (the Bhir 
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Mound), for which Sir John hfarshall's initial date of 
about ;oo bc is untikely to be varied si^ilicandy. 

Now news comes that, low down in a mound at 
Atraniikhcra, in the Etah disTtkr of Uttar Pradesh, icon 
has been found by Professor Noml Baaati and R. C. Gaur 
in assoctadon with Painted Grey Ware and with organic 
material to which a date in the vidnit}' of i too or looo ac 
has been ascrib^ on the results of radJo-carbon anatyscs 
carried out by the Tata institute of Fundamental E-cscarch 
at Bombay, All this needs careful vcridcation, but mean¬ 
while there is a possibility that a part of India may 
have matched closely wdih Persia in the introduction of 
iron-working. The early dating for Painted Grey Ware is 
also noteworthy. It may now appear that the earliest 
civillaation in the Noirhem Plains was con ECtnporan ecus 
with, and no doubt stintulated by, die appearance of iron 
there, alongside the distinctive pottery, a Htde before or 
a little after iogo ac. 
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Bui whether iron is or is not proved to be % Persian in- 
flovaiion^ there can be little doubt that the use of raonev 
came to Iniiia as a Persian idea. There is no pre-Pmian 
Indian money, and on the other hand in a varic^ of forms 
it is common enouj^h with Northetn Blach Polished ware 
in the centuries following 500 uc. The indication IS r^t 
of increasing and increasingly systematized trade, which 
in all probahility owed a primary stimulus to the impact 
of Persian modes and disciplines. At the same time it may 
be re*emphasj2cd that urban life in the Indian plains was 
amplified rather than created at this time. So far as the 
available evidence goes, die moneyless towns of the 
Painted Grey '!f'aic period — say, tooo-joo ac - could 
shew' standards of living not vastly inferior to those of 
the moneyed cities which used Northern Black Polished 
V&*aic after joo ac. I'rue, baked bricks were now freely 
employed for building fortifications, houses and drains, 
and everywhere were dficient terracotta ‘soak-w'dls pr 
'soak-pits'; but all these would seem to represent 
improvement rather than revolution^ 

//Zf, r iJ-tJf Then in 527 bc came Alexander the Great, Idb int^- 

v'cntion in central Asia was a matter of months, but its 
poilticii and cultural consequences were smpendom. Its 
sequels were revolutions indeed. Politically it led in the 
north to an awakening of Indian oationalisni on an un¬ 
precedented scale. Culturally it laid the loundations of 
much that aras to become uridcly chatacicristic of Indian 
architecture and sculpture. It awroke the Indian genius as 
nothing bad stirred it since tlie advent of the Indus 
Civilization or the more shadowy Ar3rans, 

The starting-point may l>e traced to 350 bc, iwhcn the 
last Darius vfas murdered and his palace of Petscpobs 
burnt about the ears of his victor. The reign of the Great 
Kings was over; however much Alexander might attempt, 
from mixed motives of humanity atui interest, to protect 
the conquered Persian cities and to perpetuate the Achac- 
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menid rdgiinc as trs scif-appoinred heir^ die clock could 
be icvec^cd. Tbe Greeks passed on to claim the Per- 
of India, and behind them two centuries of 
royal patronage came abrupt])' to an end. Hie 
accumulated artistry of Persia was out of work. 


The Mauryan Empire 

The sequel is not dilhcult to reconstruct. From the Pun¬ 
jab Alexander withdrew westwards, to die at Babylon in 
$2) BC. E lis eastern successor, Selcukos, found himself 
confronted by an astonishing upsurgence of Indian 
nationalism led by Qiandragupta^ the first king of the 
Mauryan dynasty, from his small kingdom of Magadha 
by the Ganges. In die upshot, the old satrapies of ‘India' 
and Gandhara as fiir as the Hindu Kush were ceded to the 
Indian king. He thus acquired possession of an immense 
new terrltoiy which, though basit^lly non-Iranian, was 
prepared by long use for the circulation or ttansmission 
of Persian ideas and indeed offtdally employed a Persian 
script for its vernacular. 

lierc was the greatest empire ihar India had ever pro¬ 
duced, greater even than that iphtch may be accredited to 
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the Intkis Gvilbtiiion itsd£ Above alJ, here was the 
potcntia] patronage of a triumphant dytiastv with, as yet, 
nr> confimicd artistic tradkion of its own in any way com- 
parahte w'ilh its wealth and its ambition. Here, in the new 
India, was a new home for the acctimplishcd artists and 
craftsmen of Persia. And hither they came. 

It is scarcely an caaggciaiion to say that the indo- 
Persian phase which resulted from this convergence of 
need and oppommity marked the beginning of masonry 
architecture in India, There had of course been stone and 
brick buildings far back in the third millcniuum, though 
tittle enough to which, so far as we know, the pmud 
term 'architecture' can be unreservedly applied. Siib- 
scqucntly, the earliest stone sttoctures in India to which 
an appri>xiinate date can be attached are the defences of 
///. Old Rajgir in the hills of southern Biliar, These gr^ 

defences, aj miles in length, enclose the site of the city 
which, as the capital of the kingdom of Magadha, achieved 
distinaion in the sixth century ac by association with the 
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Buddha and Mahavira during the first fortnartve period 

of the Buddhist and Jaina cults. The 'work consists of a 

massive VtalJ, dry-built of large unshspen stones^ with f/A t2i 

square basdons at fiet]uent intervals: not much to show 

as evidence of aichirectaral sensibility. But the foundations 

of a new order were laid when the rulers of hlagadha in 

the fifth century bc built a fortress on dte plain bwidt the 

rivers Ganges and Son where the stiaggUng town of 

Patna now stands. This fortress of Pa|ali was enlarged 

into the splendid capital city of Pataliputra by the first 

Maucyan emperor about bc. 

Of the new metropolis archaeologists, working in the 
arduous conditions of a waterlogged site, have told us 
enough to lend credence to the scraps of inforniation 
which have come to us deviously from Mcgasthencs, the 
envoy of Seteukos at the Mauryan court about b c. In 
his day, Pa^putta formed an oblong over p miles long 
beside the river, and over a mile w'ide. It was fortified by 
a ditch aoo yds bmad and a timber palisade with towers //A 
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ind loop-holes for archers. lo the royal palace there was 
(tiuch that was ^calciilateti to excite adtni tatioiv atid with 
which neither Susaj with all its costly splendour, nor 
Ekbatana, with all its majtnificcncc, can vie. In the parks 
tame peacocks ate kept, and pheasants which have been 
domesticated; and cultivated plants. .. and shady gmyes 
and pastures planted with trees, and tree-branches which 
the art of the woodtjmn has deftly interwoven.... There 
arc also tanks of great beauty in W'hich they keep fish of 
enormous size hut quire tame'. The whole description is 
significanily fcininiscent nf a Persian 'paradise', and. there 
can be no doubt as to whence the general cltaiacter of 
Chandragupta's palace was derived. 

Though no excavation commensurate ■with the im¬ 
portance of the site has been carried out here, ptcltniinary 
attempts have nor been unte warded. Lengths of imposing 
timber framework discoA'cred in 1916-7 testify to the 
general credibility of Mcgasthcncs's account of the forti- 
fica'tjon. But of mote spedfic importance is the masonry 
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which has from riroe to tirnc beep htought to the surface. 

As tong ago as 18^ a coluumopitai with stepped impost, WA 

side-volutes and central palmcttcs of Persian type was 
found, and the ftagment of anorher with Achacmeman 
palmctte and bcad-u^d reel pattern was unearthed tni pj j. 

Tile latter, of polished sandstone, recalls the high polish 
wliich the Maury an masons copied from the Persians. 

(The masonry of the palace of E^us and Xerscs at Per- 
scpolis, for example, is in places polished like a mirror.) 

'I'wo atone griffins from the site, recognized as parts of 
a tluone of Persian type, show the same polish. In tgta 
a rough-and-ready attempt to uncover a large huilding 
produced Persian features of a more ample kind: a hall 
with upwards of dghtj' pillars which, though very 
tragmcntaiy, were observed to have the same lustrous 
polish. Unsatisfactory though the evidence is in detail, it 
is sufficiently dear that we have here a Persian or 
apndana m audiencc-hall, and that we are confronted once 
more with a deliberate 'Petsianisation* that bespeaks the 
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ptcsence of importcii ideas and, no doubt, of (mponed 
masrei-masons. 

Indeed the Fatal iputra palace may well have employed 
some part of the first gcncnidon of immigrant PersiaD 
craft^cn after the fall of the Achaemenid Empite. Today, 
however, the earliest upstaoiditig vesdgea of the Indo 
Persian phase are the uxirk of a sectjnd or third gerterar^ 
tion, and doubtless for the most pan of Indian pupils and 
successors,. These vestiges are the familiar cominetnota- 
tivc pillars *- originally more than thirty of them - which 
the great Ashoka, grandson of Chandragvpta, set up in the 
middle of the third century bc a^r his conversion to 
Buddhism. Later, many of them were inscribed with 
Ashoka's pious precepts; but in ortgjn they were un¬ 
inscribed and were a continuation, in a new form, of an 
old'Stuiding Indian custom, that of setting up posts, 
normally of timber, to commemorate a great victory or 
some special sacrifice, or to honour a deity such as Ganuk'^ 
dhvaja. Behind all this seems to He the Indian cosmic 
idea of a World Axis, conceived as a pillar separating 
heaven and earth. W'herc Ashoka’s pillars didcred from 
the normal run was in three r^peas; they were uniformly 
of stone, their symbolism was Buddhist or at least 
adopted by Buddhism, and they were derived from the 
Persian, so-called 'Persepolitan*, tj'pc, with the typitaliy 
Persian pedish. In other words, the Buddhist king was 
using an alien, or recently naturalized, idiom to express 
an Indian idea. 

That he carried through this combined operatiem with 
success is amply indicated by the surviving pillars; above 
all, the greatest of the scries, the lion-column of Sainath 
which has been aptly taken as the badge of the Indian 
Republic. The lion was an epithet applied to the 
Buddha, though it had earlier been a regal emblem which 
had found an honoured place in the architeauial sculp¬ 
ture of Persia; and the wheel formerly carried by the 
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liom wa3 a symbol of imperial niie befort lE was adopted 
by the Buddha as the Wheel of the Buddhist l^w. 

Setting aside, however, the teltgiDus symbolism of the 
Ashokan pillars, we may emphasise their wider ardiitcc- 
mwJ signihcance. It is this: the so'CaKcd bell-shapod or ///, fjj 

'invert^ lotus' capital of these pillars is, on the one hand, 

Pcisian in origin and, on the other hand, entered widely 
into the construction of the Indian architectural ^orders’ 
from the time of the Mauryans far into the Middle Ages - 
until, in. fact, it yielded to the dominance of the Ch^ukyan 
lathe or the baroque fantasies of Vifayana^u. Ibe 
elaborately fluted and enriched column-capitals, for 
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example, hewn out of square pieis in the sixih century 
by the rock-cutters of Badimi, south of Bombay, 
retain the elements of this form mote than eight centuries 
after its introduction into India; and even the plain or 
faceted capitals of Pallava and Chola architecture in the 
hi south are derived ultimately from rite same remote 
source. 

Nor docs the architectural link with Iran end there. In 
India, as in Iran, the weight of the architrave beam is 
commonly transmitted to the column through an oblong 
1/L tj4 impoGt-block or bracket, spread laterally to take the 

strain, rather than through the square impost of the more 
classical orders of the West, lliese brackets varied in 
shape from age to age, and can to a considerable extent 
be dassihed chronologically. Some of them arc elabotatcly 
///, /yy carved into double or addotsed animat*fotms which ^ 

back to the ^rotomes* or double animals of the familiar 
Achaemenian imposts. Others arc nroulded into a variety 
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of shapes which have ctose identical comitcrparts in 
ancient and modem lean, sh^>cs stiJfidentlf numerous 
and specialized to suggest a historical Uak between the 
Persian and Indian tradj dons. 

FioaJlr, any^ consideration both of the indebtedness of 
India to Achaentemd Persia and of the extent to which 
India trammuted her borrowings must take account of 
lOck-cut architecture and inscriptions. From the seventh 
century bc onwards, if not earlier, tombs in the likeness 
of piikrcd hails were being cut Into the dlfhs of Media 
and Persia. The rock-cut pillared shrines of India arc 
famous, but the earliest dated *cave*buildiiigs' of India 
are those carved In the reign of Ashoka about 150 bc in 
the Baral?ar hills near Gayi in Blhir, The first attempts Ifi ijj 

simulate vemacuiar types, though with the Persian polish; 
the sequence Pexsia-India is dear enough. Again, the 
Bisutun or Bchisrun lock-lnscrlpdoa of Darius 1 dates 
from about j tS bc; there is in India no precedent for the 







Tock-edicts cut at the bidding of Ashoka in and after 257 
Bc. In these things the Mamyan emperor deliberately 
‘ adc>piiag the methods of the Great Kings, whose mantle 

had in a sense descended upon him. liut the resemblance 
j is one of technique, not of aesthetic or spMiual content, 

Save for an occasional formula} nothing could be roore 
unlike the commemorative and administrative records of 
the prr>ud Persian despots than the gentle cahoitations of 
the cijualiy despotic but more humble-minded Buddiiisi 
king. 

In such fashion civiliaatioii drew upon civilizacton, and 
the changing thought of India was both enriched by 
borrowed forms and fornmlae and disciplined by the 
elemciu of continuity that borrowing implied. It is prob¬ 
able that no similaT period in history lias otcrcised a mote 
( profound influence upon the culture of the suboonrinect 

I than did the century which followed the fall of the Per¬ 
il Stan empire and the transit of vUesandcr the Great. In 

I northern India many of the material elements of civiliza- 

1 tion were already present in the Gangetic towns before 

those events occurred; but it was only in the sequel, when 
the strong intelligence of Oiandragupta and jVshoka, 
governed in the latter by an intensely Indian spirituality, 
gathered together the new threads and wove them into 
something like a national partem, that a large pan of 
India once more, after aooo years, produced an integrated 
civilization. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Eastern^ Centra} and 
Southern India 


Hssc of Fa^iputra the moderate rainfall of the plains is 
doubled and shortly qumeupicd m intensity, and dose 
marshy jungle barred the easy advance of civUizaiion. 

Here, in Bengal, is evidence of the persistence of small 
disarticulate societies in on essentially neolithic condition 
long after the early metalHising towns of the Jumna- 
Ganges tiaab had reached a measure of mamiiTy. it was 
not indeed until the pow'cifully organized Maujyan 
regime thrust eastwards in ^hc third century bg chat, as 
the evidence goes, occasional towns of a substantial 
character began to emerge within the river-system of the 
Brahmaputra. They would appear however to have re¬ 
mained few in number until well into the Middle Ages. 

The most impressive of them is represented by the mounds 

and ruins of Pundranagar, now Mohisthin, in the Bogra 

district of Hast Bengal. Pundranagar was the capital of the 

Pundras, an ancient people who, like the Dasyus of 

the Punjab, were regarded with contempt by the Aryan 

invaders. The sire of their town has been inadequately 

explored in dcpdi. Most of its knowm features belong to 

the time of the Guptas (founh to seventh century a-o) and 

later; but an important stone inscription is ascribed to 

the Maury an period (third century nc) and indicates that ///. fjS 

the place was then an admmistraiivc centre. It refers to 
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the commori danger of floods in Bengal and the measnres 
taken by the governor of Pundranagat to meet it by the 
ts$u£ of paddy (nee) fmm reserve stocks evidently kept 
for the purpose. These stocks were to be replenished in 
better times both in kind and in coin - an iatetesting 
early reference to coinage, presumably of the pundi* 
marked type found frc<|ucnily in Bengal as in other pans 
of India, As a side-light on the economy of a period 
marked by administradvr cotmnonsense, the document 
is of tunable historical interest. 

For more material evidence of Mauiyan urban expan¬ 
sion into eastern India, w'c have at present to go to Orissa 
w*hcre„ on the outskirts of the temple-city of Bhubanesh¬ 
war, a fortified site known as Shislmpilgarh has been 
shown by excavation to date in origin frt)m the third 
century ac. Its plan is an extremely regular square, with 
sides cadi three-quarters of a mile long and defences 
consistmg basically of an eanhen tampact ft high, 
Symmerrically in each side are two dramaticaJly salient 
gateways of stone, and there seem to have been supple- 
mematy posterns. The regular spacing of the eight 























pmci|>al ponals may be assumed to indicate a grid-plau 
for the streets, though these have nor yet been investi¬ 
gated. The portals, each intiicately planned with two 
successive gates, a pedestrians’ bypass and flanking walls 
or fighting-pUtforms, are built superbly of lamtite blocks, 
and have every appearance (subject to verification) of 
belonging to an eady period ^ the defences. 

A regimented plan of this kind is exceptional in Indian 
architecture, and suggests both a military mind and ample 
resources. The most likely moment within the third cen¬ 
tury BC is inunedktciy after Ashoka's famous victory 
over the Kalingas of this region, about 264 a c, when the 
foundation or re-foundation of such a city as a civilizing 
instrument of pacification would be entlrdy in character. 
The misery occasioned by the campaign, it will he re¬ 
called, mrned the king Into a determined pacilist and led 
to his conversion to Buddliistn; it is historically improb¬ 
able therefore that this fortress-town was built during the 
peaceful half-centuty following 264* whilst an earlier date 
is equally out of the question. Further excavation could 
not fail to be rewarding. Nor does Shishupllgarh stand 
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iLlone in this matter. ScetniriRly at the same time* it 
in Ganjam district, southern Orissa, an Iron Age 
culture and an carthem rampart if ft high were imposed 
upon a site previously occupied by villagers equipped 
with stone axes. Jaugada is less familiar than Shishupal- 
garh but appears to share the same problems; and here 
again excavation may some day discover more evidence 
as to the great Ashi>ka’s tbinking at the turning poiru of 
his career. 

Meanwhile in cennal India urban development liad 
been less reluctant than in the north-east, though it would 
appear to have started later chan in the Gangetic plain, 
^mething has been said above about the busy village- 
communities which, along the Narliada, in Malwa and 
elsewhere in the middle region between r. aooo and 640 
&C, exercised a chalcohthic technology, mostly based 
up{jn micro]itbs supplemcmcd by a little precious copper. 
It i$ increasingly apparent a$ wc have seen, that beneath 
the markedly local and often lively elements of ilicse 
cultures can be detected a measure of affiiulty, a cousin- 
ship, with chaicolithk cultures in the nonh-west. Like 
the chert or chalcedony blades and the copper Bar axes 
(p. the pottery is consistent with a slowly moving, 
inicrmittcm connection down tlic west coast, always with 
local variation and experiment. And then, shortly before 
Of after s<» BC, the developed urbanity of the Jumna- 
Ganges 4 edb descended upon the scene. 

A crucial site is that of Ujjain* where recent digging 
ha.s taken place. U})am, one of the sacred cities of India 
and capital of the ancient kingdom of Avand (now 
Malwa), lies beside the rivet Sipra, a tributary of the 
Chambal which is itself a tributary of the Jumna. It domi¬ 
nated the trunk-route ftom the <I(>S to the Arabian Sea 
and, as a developed city, was an early offshoot of the 
Ganges Civiliaation. It is of a roughly pentagonal plan, 
with major axes of about a mile. Its massive mud ram- 
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14Q At L'Jfjiiji, one of 
the sacred cities of Indian 
the massive defences if 
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pare is ijo ft wide at the base atid upwards of 40 ft lilght 

this, beside the river where it catches rhe full flow of the 

current, was reinforced by timber breakwaters set diaguii' ///. //o 

ally to the stream, and there are laiet repairs both of mud 

and of baked brick. Outside the rampart, except where 

the river rendered additional work unnecessary, there Is 

a formidable fosse, originally 150 ft wide at the top and 

zo ft deep. From the materia) of the rampart were 

recovered the two southemmoat sherds of Painted Grey 

Ware, and in)n txrcurrcd in the lowest of the related 

strata. Within the line of the defences were buildings of 

stone and baked brick with ring-wclls or soak*pits which 

have already been noted as chacacrcristic of Indian towns 

&om the latter half of the brst millennium bc onwards- 

In one of the gatts, the roadway Itad been metalled and 

rc-mctalled on numerous occasions, and bore the ruts of 

carts with the universal gauge of about ^ ft 9 ins. 

On present knowledge, Ujjain suggests a relativdy 
sudden projection of the ctvilirarion of the northern 
plains upon a site previously occupied, if at all, by a 
purely local settlcmcni of small-town or village status. 

Farther south, on the other hand, at Maheshwar, the 
evidence is dear enough. Here, where the Ujjaia trunk- 
route crossed the Narbada there was, as noted abt»vc, a 
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considerable and lengthy chalcolirhic occupation on both 
banks of the river before tlie fully evolved technology of 
the Gauges Civilization was suddenly imposed upon the 
more nonhcrly site, that t»f Maheshwar itself. There was 
no transition between the lower and the higher culture; 
the latter swept down and smothered rhe fomicr with a 
ra cnt^'^ftxtt accumubtion buildings, s<jak-pits, iron 
implements. Northern Black Polished Ware, and organ¬ 
ized equtpnaeni which included a sprinkling of punch- 
marked coins as witness to an organized commerce wholly 
alien to the preceding Chalcolithic, Tlic point need not 
be laboured; civilization arrived in central India with a 
bang; it came &om the lumnii-Ganges idsdb along the 
natural traihc-lines through the Vindiiya Kange, and it 
reached the Narbada - the cast-w’est axis of central India 
- by the beginning of the fifth century bc. 

The extension of civilization southwards into the hcan 
of the Deccan and peninsular India runs parallel with tftai 
already noticed in Bengal and Orissa. There is no reason 
for ascribing it to a period earlier than the third century 
BC, and, at something more titan a guess, it can bc asso¬ 
ciated with the south^'Ztd cxccnston of the Mauryon 
Tmpiic by Bindusara, father of Ashoka, at the beginning 
rtf that century. On two town-sites, namely Maski in 
Kaichur disina, in Andhra Ptidcsli, and Htahmogici, the 
ancient Isila, farther south in Mysore State;, the main 
characters of this peninsular civilization have been 
observed with care. At both sices there arc Ashokan sock- 
cut edicts; at both, the advent of civilization is the advent 
also of iron; ar both, a Black-and-Red Ware which, as we 
have seen, has roots in the chalcolithtc of Saurashtra and 
Rajasthan now joins the main southward spread, which 
In some regions it had in fact anticipated; at both, the rites 
of the dead included the erection of megallthtc cists or 
monuments, the origin t^f which is in dispute and need 
not he discussed here; at both there is a sharp cultural 
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cleavage between the richly equipped Lid it Age and the 
$ciTii't»rbaTou$ chaicdlithtcor neolithic ^ubstianun which 
has been ttaced back os far as the third millennium. From i 

now on the Peninsula was in the ntatn stieam of civiliza¬ 
tion, varied by tliori: remarkable backwaters where, in the 1 

hills and forests, ancient tribal societies have reinained to \ 

modern rimes as a familiar archaism in the Indian scene. ; 

but this was not quire the end of the rise iif dviliaafton ' 

in India. Mention must be added of one further tributary I 

to the main stream; the vigorous Graeco-Roman trade i 

which, from the ilrst centurs' bc-ao, brought a wealth it 

of sophisticated liuropcan goods and contacts into ////, 142-^144 / 

central and peninsular India, in exchange for local Indian | 

cloths, semi-precious stones, pearls and, above all, spices, | 

and occasionally even Chinese silks. This trade, known to 
us from Greek, Roman and Indian literature and, less 
amply but quite dehnitcly, from matcTjal evidence, struck 
both coasts of the Pcnmsula at a number of recorded 
places. Antongst them, at Muziris (probably Cranganore 
on the Cochin inlets) the fourth century map known as the 
Peutinger Table marks a ‘temple of Augustus'. 'fTiis has I 

not yet been found, but on the cippt^itc side of India, on 
the CAiromandcl coast, the Indo-French town of Pondi- j 

cherry (anciently Pudu-chchcri or Newtown) has been 
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identified with the Podonkt of Piolemy and die Greek 
Peftp/nx^ and excavators have identified the aadent site 
(under the fblfc’name of Arikamedu) nctiby. It is of 
interest to observe that here the rcplaccnneni of a purely 
native village by a substantial brick-built town comcided 
with ihc arrivaJ of Western trade-goods in quantity, 
including amphorae of wine and tlte bright red table-wares 
of Arrctiuni in Tuscany. Incidentally, some of the 
amphorae, when found, were stiU coated internally with 
a resin deposit derived, no doubt, from their fonner con¬ 
tents, the rttxim or resinated wine which still attracts or 
repels the visitor lo the Greek end of the Mcdiicrranean. 
In one way and another, the impact of this commerce 
from the centres of Burtipean civiliscation nmy be sup¬ 
posed to have played a pan in the devdopment of skills 
and the widening of horiaons that stimulated the somc- 
whai tardy upgrowth of urban life in the southern part 
of the subcontinent. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Summary 


Finally, let us summarize tliis progressive pervasion of 
civilized Life through two and a half thousand years and 
the two million sejuarc miles of a great subcootlnent. The 
story began In the middle of the third millennium, when 
socid ideas which had been elaborated in Mesopotamia 
fertilized certain of the lively but limited chalcolithic 
communities of the Baluch-lndus borderland and pro¬ 
duced the seemingly sudden dowering of Phase 1 of 
Indian civilization, ihai specifically of the Indus valley. 
By the end of the millenniujn the Indus Civilization was 
dominating the western coastbnds &om Maktan in the 
north to the Gulf of Cantbay and the Narbada-Kim 
estuaries £u to the south, either by spontaneous expan¬ 
sion or under pressures (commerced or other) which can- 
noc be closely defined. Certainly well before the middle 
of the second millennium (al>oai 170a sc) internal decay, 
stimulated perhaps by gcomorphological changes and 
periodical flooding, had set in, and had prepared the wty 
— at least at Mohenjo-daro — for a violent end by raiders 
of one sort or mother, Whether these raiders were the 
nomadic Aryans whose inroads into the Punjab arc 
reflected In the Vcdic hymns is a matter for confecture, 
but a certain paralidiero between rheir tea>rdcd exploits 
and the archaeological evidence can be adduced. 
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At Qianhu-<bro and Amd, in Sind, the CiviUzatton 
was succeeded by low-grade cultures w'ith some artinitics 
in oorth-westem Asia, Meanwhile tc» the south and cast» 
along the coast of Katbiawad or Saurashtra, a significaatly 
different sequel has been ol«cr\^ed. 

Here ihc mamre Indus or Harap|:>a civilization was 
\'aiiously ttanstnuted into a new chaJcolitbic small-town 
plmc which show's links with second millennium village- 
life in central India. Sometime during that mUlennium 
evidence emerged of a developed and individual copper 
industry centred upon the Gangetic lands but at present 
of undelined contest. Equally nebulous in origin but of 
wider signiEcance is the developing urban life which 
appears within the same region during the earlier half of 
the first millennium uc. Thcre^ in the homeland of the 
Indian epics, fiowcied Phase 11 of Indian civilization, to 
which the name Ganges Civilization may reasonably lie 
applied. The Phase marks the beginning of the use of 
iron and the beginning of continuous civilization in the 
notthern plains. Until somewhere about 500 ac its 
ch ante [eristic industry was the production of the very 
disiinctive Painted Grey Ware. 

This impfiitjmi uiban development was supplemented 
and stimulated in the latter half of the slsth century sC 
by fresh infiuences of a civilizing kind which entered the 
north-western comer of the subcontinent in the train of 
the Achacmcnid kings of Persia. Their colonization of 
the frontier regie jh brought security to the trade-routes 
thereabouts, prosperity to the terwns along them - 
Begrani near Kabul, Charsada near Peshiwar, laxila 
near Rawalpindi - and an improved equipment w'hich 
included coinage. These benefits were not slow in reschlng 
out to the now'-tlourishing cities of the Here sub- 
stantbl buildings of baked brick began to replace the 
mud-brick structures normal lo the carliet phase; and 
incidentally, perhaps in literal imitation of the polished 
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sur^icc of an abundani iron industry, the celebrated 
Northern Black Polished Ware, with its sted-likc gloss, 
came into vogue as a pxophetic aid to the archaeologists 
of the future* The new modes and techniques, however, 
implied at hnT no radical revolution in the life of the 
great plainsj rather they confirmed and amplified the 
civilizing trends already at work there. The period after 
joo »c and more particularly after ^oo nc was one of 
enrichment, economically and culruraliy; a trend which 
culminated in the rise of the Mauryan Empire as a 
‘successor state’ co the Persian Empire after the transit 
of Alemmdcf the Great. The Mauryans inherited and at 
the same time transmuted Achaemenid political and 
cultural ideas and made good use of unemployed Persian 
talent, A notable example of this process was the importa¬ 
tion of Persian archiiecmral forms which were to 










ixiHucncc the reli{;ious axchitcciute of India far into the 
Middle Agca. 

phase 11 [ might bcttec ix: described as a sub-phase of 
Phase 11 . It represents the southward thrust of the matur¬ 
ing Ganges Ctvilizition towards central India; in par- 
ti^ar, to the Narbada valley^ through u-hich an outlet 
was thus secured to the harbours of the west coast* This 
thrust occurred not later than the fifth century bc, and 
may be regarded perhaps as a materia! aspect of that 
(lowcriog of the intcllea and the spirit which found 
expression in the outgrowth of Buddhism and Jainism 
from the same Gangedc homeland. 

Phase IV has a more substantive quality. It was, if 
the evidence is read aright, essentially a product of the 
southerly extension of the Mauryan Empire from the 
Ganges at the beginning of the third century b c. Over a 
congeries of chalcolithic cultures with a strongly micro¬ 
ti thic bias swept the fully developed Gangctic Iron Age, 
represented by emissaries on a sufficiently small scale to 
absorb local traditions whilst imposing the (literally) iron 
discipline of the northern civilization. For the moment 
this advance petered out in northern Mysore, but it later 
reached the southern end of the Peninsula and by the 
first century ad, was fully established there, with wide¬ 
spread and stimulating contacts overseas. Starting at 
about the same time, that is, the third century sc, it 
began to spread also down the coastal plains beside the 
eastern ghats (Ashoka’s famous conquest of the Kalingas 
of Orissa about 164 b c is a key-point), and as far south as 
the famous Amaravatl on the Krishna river the Northern 
Black Polished Ware of the Ganges found an ultimate 
home. The picture of gradual pervasion from north to 
south is a logical and integral one. Thenceforth, Indian 
civilisation becomes a proper and primary study for the 
liistortan, with the archaeologist now in a subordinate 
though still useful role. 
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